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Expanded  Developmenf  Program  Underway 


SUBSCRIBERS,  NEW  AND  OLD 

You  have  heard  on  the  air  in  recent  weeks 
several  reports  of  our  new  projects.  You  may 
consider  this  the  latest  in  a  continuing  series 
of  such  reports. 

Several  programs  have  been  initiated  to  in- 
crease the  number  of  KPFK  subscrbers.  On 
October  16  we  mailed  more  than  6,000  letters 
to  former  subscribers  whose  subscriptions 
lapsed  between  September  1965  and  June  of 
this  year.  The  letters  outlined  our  new  plans, 
programs  and  projects  and  asked  our  former 
supporters  to  rejoin  us  for  the  exciting  months 
to  come.  Already,  as  a  result  of  these  letters, 
we  have  140  new  volunteers  who  bring  with 
them  much  energy  and  enthusiasm  for  our 
new  projects. 

Currently,  KPFK  has  nearly  10,000  sub- 
scribers. If  each .  of  you  would  convince  a 
single  friend  to  join,  we  could  double  our 
subscriber  list.  This  would  allow  us  to  im- 
prove programming,  buy  much-needed  equip- 
ment and  otherwise  expand  and  revitalize  the 
station.  KPFK  can  become  the  most  "aware." 
the  most  "now"  station  in  Southern  Califor- 
nia, the  only  station  with  the  ability  to  speak 
out  frankly  and  boldly  on  ALL  issues;  the 
only  station  broadcasting  ALL  of  the  news  as 
well  as  the  best  in  drama,  literature  and  music. 
KPFK  can  be  a  public  forum  for  current 
community  problems  and  events  without 
having  to  give  in  to  the  subtle,  coercive  pres- 
sures toward  blandness  and  non-commitment 
which  are  typical  of  commercial  broadcasting. 

In  this  subscription  drive  project  we  ask 
you,  our  current  subscribers,  to  check  your 
personal  address  books  and  contact  those 
friends  who  are  not  yet  subscribers  and  ask 
them  to  join  the  KPFK  family.  Your  friends 
are  our  most  likely  potential  subscribers  be- 
cause they  share  with  you  the  qualities  of 
mind  and  character  which  place  them  in  that 
unique  category  of  persons  who  are  willing  to 
support  non-commercial,  listener-sponsored 
radio  for  the  good  that  will  accrue  to  the 
community  at  large.  Let  us  help  you  contact 
your  friends.  We  will  be  happy  to  forward  a 
personal  letter  and  a  gift  copy  of  our  Folio. 
Write  or  phone  us  with  the  names  of  any- 
one for  whom  we  can  perform  this  service. 

RENEWAL  PROGRAM 

In  order  to  keep  our  six  month  and  full 
year  subscribers  on  the  books  after  their  ex- 
piration date,  we  have  been  forwarding  two 
complimentary  Folios  to  each  lapsing  sub- 
scriber. We  find  that  those  who  renew  do  so 
after  receiving  the  first  Complimentary  Folio, 
so  are  discontinuing  the  practice  of  sending 
two.  We  will,  however,  starting  in  Novem- 
ber, concentrate  on  contacting  many  of  these 
subscribers  personally  by  telephone.  For  this 
job  volunteers  are  needed.  May  we  solicit 
your  help?  You  can  play  a  vital  part  in  solidi- 
fying and  expanding  KPFK's  subscriber  base. 
Perhaps  you  can  even  make  calls  from  your 
own  home,  thereby  taking  some  of  the  pres- 
sure off  our  valiant,  but  overworked,  volun- 
teers and  staff. 

If  you  feel  some  concern  over  the  policies 
of  KPFK's  new  management  do  not  express 
it  by  withholding  your  support.  Give  the  new 


management  a  chance  to  put  new  programs 
into  effect  and  to  prove  itself  over  a  period 
of  months.  Your  support  is  needed  and  your 
subscription  renewals  and  financial  contribu- 
tions can  help  to  fortify  and  promote  one  of 
the  most  worthwhile  projects  the  Southern 
California  community  can  boast  of  —  KPFK, 
listener-supported  radio. 

RE-ESTABLISHMENT  OF 
VOLUNTEER  BUREAU 

Mrs.  Alanna  Bradley,  an  old  KPFK  friend, 
has  agreed  to  return  as  a  "volunteer  consult- 
ant." In  196.^  she  organized  and  directed  the 
Volunteer  Bureau  with  notable  success.  Upon 
the  invitation  of  the  present  management,  she 
returned  for  a  visit  to  the  station  and  was  so 
impressed  with  the  new  plans  for  the  station's 
expansion  and  revitalization  that  she  agreed 
to  renew  her  work  after  an  absence  of  two 
years.  Although  she  is  an  exceedingly  busy 
woman,  Alanna  Bradley  will  assist  on  a  regu- 
lar basis,  acting  primarily  as  a  consultant  to 
those  members  of  the  staff  responsible  for 
carrying  out  the  manager's  plan  for  volunteer 
recruitment  and  utilization. 

One  recurrent  problem  with  volunteer  pro- 
grams is  the  fact  that  it  is  always  easier  to 
attract  volunteers  who  want  to  become  "air 
personalities,"  than  it  is  to  attract  volunteers 
who  can  be  useful  in  technical  and  administra- 
tive posts.  The  revitalization  of  the  Volunteer 
Bureau  will  help  in  great  measure  to  over- 
come this  inbalance  and  to  attract  to  the  sta- 
tion many  of  those  who  are  becoming  aware 
that  great  things  are  happening  here. 

During  the  middle  of  October  we  mailed 
to  many  of  KPFK's  former  volunteers  an  in- 
vitation to  become  part  of  the  new  Volunteer 
Bureau.  It  is  too  early  to  judge  the  results  of 
this  mailing,  but  by  all  indications  we  will 
have  a  functioning  Volunteer  Bureau  by  De- 
cember 1st. 

At  present  we  are  employing  the  services  of 
a  number  of  volunteers  in  a  number  of  func- 
tions. There  is  an  urgent  need  for  typists  to 
help  with  the  tremendous  volume  of  mail  that 
must  be  answered  each  day.  Help  is  needed 
for  the  administrative  staff — filing,  drafting 
of  letters,  writing  of  articles  for  publication 
which  detail  KPFK  programs  and  projects, 
and  help  to  work  the  many  hours  needed  for 
our  mailing  and  promotion  campaigns. 

ACADEMIC  INVOLVEMENT  PROJECT 

KPFK  also  needs  student  volunteers  at  high 
schools,  colleges  and  universities  in  order  to 
make  itself  felt  as  part  of  the  academic  com- 
munity. We  consider  this  student  drive  to  be 
a  top  priority  program  because  it  will  give 
us  the  manpower  needed  to  gain  and  main- 
tain our  position  as  an  exponent  and  broad- 
caster of  "tomorrow's"  culture  in  the  South- 
land. 

We  have  already  initiated  the  Academic 
Involment  Project  by  establishing  a  coordi- 
nating Committee  composed  of  KPFK  staffers 
and  representatives  from  several  campuses 
in  the  area.  The  program  will  involve  student 
newspapers,  radio  stations  and  other  campus 
organizations. 

While  KPFK  has  always  shared  a  large 
community    of    interest   with    academia,    our 


relationships  have  not  always  been  as  pro- 
ductive of  programming  projects  as  we  could 
wish.  We  believe  that  our  present  campaign, 
although  intended  primarily  to  recruit  stu- 
dent and  faculty  subscriptions,  will  also  bring 
in  to  the  station  much-needed  new  talent 
which  can  help  to  maintain  and  improve  the 
quality  of  programming. 

TRAINING  OF  NEWS  PERSONNEL 

In  conjunction  with  the  Academic  Involve- 
ment Project,  KPFK  is  initiating  a  training 
program  for  news  personnel.  The  News  De- 
partment, in  keeping  with  its  expanded  role, 
has  decided  to  give  the  kind  of  specialized 
training  necessary  so  that  otherwise  alert,  in- 
telligent volunteers  can  gain  the  specific 
skills  required  to  produce  news  programs. 
This  project  will  increase  KPFK's  reservoir 
of  skilled  volunteer-power  and  increase 
KPFK's  coverage  of  important  events.  Our 
aim,  with  your  help,  is  to  make  KPFK's  News 
Department  one  of  the  most  complete  and 
accurate  news  departments  in  the  Southland. 

IN  CONCLUSION 

If  you  are  a  high  school  or  college  student 
in  the  area,  call  or  write.  We  need  your  help 
in  bringing  the  KPFK  voice  onto  all  camp- 
uses. If  you  have  time  or  material — office 
equipment,  supplies,  etc. — call  and/or  come 
in.  If  you  have  money  (whether  $1.00  or 
$100)  send  it  in.  Our  immediate  monetary 
needs  are  urgent,  though,  hopefully,  we  will 
become  masters  of  the  financial  situation  as 
our  new  programs  get  into  full  gear.  Don't 
forget,  we  are  immensely  grateful  for  your 
past  support  and  we  look  forward  to  your 
continuing  support.  ABOVE  ALL,  RENEW 
SUBSCRIPTIONS  AND  HELP  US  FIND 
NEW  SUBSCRIBERS. 

Sincerely, 

Manager  and  Program  Director 


FULL  TIME  ASSISTANCE  FOR 
DEVELOPMENT   DEPARTMENT  SPECIAL 
PROJECTS  IS  BEING  PROVIDED  BY: 

Eric  Bagai — Coordinator — Volunteer 
Bureau 

Mark  Gershen — Coordinator  of  Office 
Administration 

Ray  Goldstone — Coordinator  for  Academic 
Expansion  Program 

Robin  Adams — Secretary  for  Development 
Department 

Antoinette  Dial  —  Secretary  for  Develop- 
ment Department 

Gary  Simpkins  —  Coordinator  of  Commu- 
nity, Drama  and  Literature  Project 


MAKE  YOUR  Gl^'^istn^^^  GIVING 
YEAR  LONG  LIVING 


KPFK  FM-90.7  mc 

A  message  of  peace  and  goodwill 
towards  your  fellow  man  conveyed 
through  the  Pacifica  concept. 

I  wish  my  enclosed  check  for  $ 


to  be  used  in  the  following  way: 

Q  $15  Gift  Subscription  for  1  year 

I    I  $5  Introductory  Gift  Subscription 
for  4  months 

n   Special  Gift  Contribution  to  KPFK-FM 


Make  tf^is  yolm 

Best  KPFK  CHRISTMAS  cCeF 
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Gifi  for. 

NAME... 


ADDRESS  .     

CITY ZONE. 

MY  NAME .., — ,— 

ADDRESS  

CITY ZONE. 

To    order  additional  gifts  —  use  separote  sheet  ond  enclose. 


THE  UNEASY  CHAIR 


PUBLIC   AFFAIRS 


MUSIC 


Arnold  Mesches,  this  month's  Folio  artist, 
has  already  managed  to  become  one  of  the 
most  respected  and  collected  artists  in  the 
Southland.  His  canvases  hang  in  the  homes  of 
people  like  Stanley  Kramer,  Selden  Rodman 
and  Rev.  Stephen  Fritchman.  He  has  had  one 
man  shows  at  the  Pasadena  Art  Museum,  the 
Santa  Barbara  Museum  of  Art  and  many  other 
museums   and   galleries   around   the   country. 


His  paintings  have  also  been  acquired  for  the 
permanent  collections  of  important  institu- 
tions like  the  Los  Angeles  County  Museum  of 
Art  and  the  Joseph  Hirshhorn  Foundation, 
which  owns  six  of  his  works.  He  teaches 
privately  and  at  the  Otis  Art  Institute.  But 
these  are  only  a  few  of  the  salient  details  of 
his  life.  They  do  not  reveal  the  man  and 
artist. 

Confrontation  equals  revelation — confron- 
tation between  the  viewer  and  the  artist's 
works.  The  Folio  cover  painting,  entitled 
Musem  Guard,  and  the  full  page  illustration 
The  Marchers,  gives  some  idea  of  the  skillful- 
ness  of  Mesches'  execution  and  the  power  of 
his  intellect.  The  first  thought  that  comes  to 
mind  when  visiting  him  in  his  studio  and 
viewing  the  dozens  of  canvases  and  silk  screen 
posters  is  courage.  Mesches  dares  to  comment 
intelligently  about  our  times.  His  work 
changes  constantly  in  imagery,  in  technique, 
in  philosophical  content.  Behind  it  all  is  the 
hand  of  a  fine  craftsman  who  is  constantly 
challenging  himself  and  his  materials  to  be 
more  expressive,  more  meaningful.  A  retro- 
spective of  Mesches'  paintings,  from  the  most 
figurative  to  the  most  abstract,  from  the 
monochromatic  to  the  brilliantly  multi-chro- 
matic, would  represent  a  pictorial  Odyssey  of 
a  modern  Ulysses  in  quest  of  truth.  But  this 
truth  is,  of  course,  Mesches'  own  version  of 
the  truth.  All  fine  artists  differ  in  their 
uniqueness  of  vision,  in  the  way  they  shape 
the  experience  of  their  lives  to  a  personal 
imagery.  In  the  presence  of  Arnold  Mesches' 
art  you  have  to  feel  that  you  are  in  the  pres- 
ense  of  a  courageous,  intelligent  talent.  Wel- 
come, Arnold,  to  the  KPFK  family. 

Your  Folio  Editor. 


NE'WS  AND  VIE'WS 

Mon.-Fri.  5:30-7:00  PM 
THE  OPEN  HOUR 

Mon.-'Wed.-Fri.  7:00  PM 
THE  BEST  OF  THE 
■WEEK'S  OPEN  HOURS 

Saturdays  10:00  AM 
CUISINE  BOURGEOISE 

Saturdays  1 :00  PM 
BETTER  HEALTH  THROUGH 
BETTER  FOOD 

Saturdays  1:30  PM 
THE  STATIC  SEEKER 

Tuesdays  7:00  PM 

LEARNING 

Friday,  Nov.  3  8:00  PM 
FROM  THE  CENTER- 
BUDDHISM  AND  COMMUNISM 

Monday,  Nov.  6  8:00  PM 

Friday,  Nov.   10,  2:00  PM 
■WHAT  IN  THE  ■WORLD  IS 
HAPPENING  TODAY? 

Tuesday.  Nov.  7  8:00  PM 
BONAR  ON  BOOKS 

Sundays,  Nov.  12,  26  7:00  P.M. 

PRESS  PROBE 

Mondays,  Nov.  13,  27  8:00  PM 
UNIITIVE  SPIRITUALITY 

Friday,  Nov.   17  8:00  PM 
FROM  THE   CENTER- 
MODELS  FOR  THE  FUTURE 

Monday,  Nov.  20  8:00  PM 

Friday,  Nov.  24  2:00  PM 
NOVEMBER  22,  1967— 
FOUR  YEARS  LATER 

Wednesday,  7:30-10:00  PM 

What  We  Have  Learned:  The  Warren 

Commission  Report — A  Summing  Up 
LIVE— DEBATE:   THAT  THE 
PROPERTY  TAX  BE  ABOLISHED 

Tuesday,  Nov.  28  8:30  PM 


DRAMA  AND  LITERATURE 

STYX  AND  STONES 

Wednesdays  8:30  PM 
ONE  MAN'S  WEST 

Thursdays  7:00  PM 
ARTIS  and  GALLIMAUFRY 

Alternate  Thursdays  9:00  PM 
THE  DOUBLE  GALLANT 

Sunday,  Nov.  5   3:00  PM 
LATELIER  '67 

Monday,  Nov.  6  9:00  PM 
WAITING  FOR  GODOT 

Sunday,  Nov.   12   3:00  PM 
A  DAY  LIKE  SUNDAY 

Sunday,  Nov.  19  3:30  PM 
SAVROLA  BY  SIR  WINSTON 
CHURCHILL 

Sunday,  Nov.  26  2:30  PM 
GILBERT  AND  SULLIVAN'S 
THE  SORCERER 

Sunday,  Nov.  26  4:00  PM 
THANKS  FOR  NOTHING 

Thursday,  Nov.  23  1:00  to  9:00  PM 

Special  Thanksgiving  Day  Programming 

on  the  Hopi  Indians. 


MRAVINSKY  CONDUCTS  "LIVE" 
Saturday,  Nov.  4  2:30  PM 

URSULA  VAUGHAN  WILLIAMS 
Sunday,  Nov.  5   12  noon 

SAWALLISCH  CONDUCTS  A 
MOZART  PREMIERE! 
Sunday,  Nov.  5  7:00  PM 

THEY  REMEMBER  DVORAK 
Sunday,  Nov.  12  11:30  AM 

MUSIC  FROM  RUMANIA 
Saturday,  Nov.  18  1:45  PM 
(a  2%  hour  marathon  concert) 

JEAN  FRANCAIX'S  MUSIC 
Saturday,  Nov.  18  6:00  PM 
(Music  Not  For  Export) 

KARL-BIRGER  BLOMDAHL 
Sunday,  Nov.  19  11:30  AM 

MUSIC  BY  BACH 
(2V2  hpur  concert) 
Sunday,  Nov.   19  7:00  PM 

CONTEMPORARY  MUSIC  IN 
CHINA  AND  JAPAN 

(Many  Music  of  Man) 

Monday,  Nov.  20  9:00  PM 

ALKAN— BERLIOZ  OF  THE  PIANO 

Saturday,  Nov.  25   1:45  PM 

ANDRE  JOLIVET'S  MUSIC 
(Music  Not  For  Export) 
Saturday,  Nov.  25  6:00  PM 

IMOGEN  HOLST  AND  HER 
FATHER'S  MUSIC 

Sunday,  Nov.  26  11:30  AM 

GILBERT  AND  SULLIVAN'S 
THE  SORCERER 

Sunday,  Nov.  26  4:00  PM 

PROKOFIEFFS  COMPLETE  CINDERELLA 

Sunday,  Nov.  26  7:30  PM 

DAVID  LANNAN  SINGS 
Tuesday,  Nov.  28  8:00  PM 


KPFK  FOLIO  ADVERTISING  RATES 

Ix  3x  6x 

FULL  PAGE  $250         $225         $200 

(8"xl0") 

3/4  PAGE  200  175  160 

(7V2"x8") 

1/2  PAGE  150  130  115 

(5"  X  8") 

1/4   PAGE  80  75  70 

(4"x5"  or  2V2"x8") 

Special  Rates  Inside  Covers  and  Outside 
Back  Cover,  Upper  One-Half.  Classified 
Rate  —  50c  per  word,  minimum  $5.00. 

PHONE:  877-5583,  984-2420 

KPFK 

Los  Angeles,  California  90038 
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EDNESDAY 
NOVEMBER   I 

FEAST  OF  ALL  SAINTS 
MORNING 


6:00  GOOD  MORNING  from  Lew  Merk- 
elson,  our  only  staffer  sane  (or  insane) 
enough  to  pet  out  of  bed  early.  Lew  invites 
you  to  send  in  your  requests  for  this  mostly 
music  show. 

9:00  FRENCH  PRESS  REVIEW  with 
Georges  Cleyet,  translator  and  teacher. 
(Oct.  3!) 

9:15  REPORT    FROM    THE    MANAGER. 

(Oct.  29) 

9:30  HUMAN      RIGHTS      INTERVIEWS 

with  Tiger  Slavik  and  guest(s).  Civil 
rights,  human  betterment  and  intergroup 
relations  are  the  subjects  of  discussion. 
(Oct.  31) 

9:45  OPINION  with  Marshall  Windmiller, 
Assoc.  Professor  of  International  Relations, 
San  Francisco  State  College.  (KPFA)  (Oct. 
31) 

10:00  TRISTRAM    SHANDY    by    Lawrence 

Sterne,  read  by  Howard  Ameker. 

10:30  THE       ORFF-SCHULWERK:       Prof 

Wilhelm  Keller,  Director  of  the  Salzburg 
Orff  Institute,  reports  on  the  application 
of  Orff's  musical  teaching  methods  around 
the  world  and  gives  recorded  examples.  We 
also  hear  a  conversation  about  the  Orff 
methods  in  a  parochial  school  environment 
between  Murray  G.  McNair,  Music  Direc- 
tor. Shore  Country  Day  School,  Gloucester, 
Mass.,  and  Carlos  Hagen.  Mr.  Hagen  is  the 
producer  of  this  entire  series  of  Orff  pro- 
grams. 

AFTERNOON 

12:00  THE  VOICES  OF  AMERICA:  A  sound 
Documentary  of  the  Festival  of  American 
Arts  and  Humanities.  London.  1966.  Con- 
ceived primarily  as  a  report  to  Congress, 
this  program  tells  how  the  festival  came 
about  and  what  it  tried  to  accomplish.  In- 
cludes excerpts  from  ten  of  the  principle 
events.  Produced  by  John  Whiting  for  the 
U.S.I.S. 

1:00  THE  RELIGIOUS  ORFF:  Frau  Ger- 
trud  Orff,  Cynthia  Roeloffs  and  LaVerne 
Nance  demonstrate  Orff's  musical  teaching 
methods  in  the  Artesia  Christian  School. 
The  second  part  of  this  program  features 
a  performance  of  Weihnachtgeschichte 
(The  Christmas  Story)  by  5th  and  6th  grad- 
ers from  the  Ramona  Elementary  School. 

2:00  PO/IT-RI  N  presents  Tennyson's 
Enoch  Arden,  set  to  music  by  Richard 
Strauss,  played  by  Glenn  Gould. 

3:00  MOVIEREVIEW  with  Gene  Young- 
blood.  (Oct.  30) 

3:15  MISCELLANY. 

3:30  MENUHIN.  BRITTEN  AND 
BRIDGE:  The  Frank  Bridge  Trio:  Yehudi 
Menuhin.  vln.,  Maurice  Cendron,  C,  Ben- 
jamin Britten,  pf.  (BBC).  Britten's  Varia- 
tions on  a  Theme  of  Frank  Bridge  is  played 
by  the  Bath  Festival  Orch.,  Menuhin  cond. 
(Angel  36303). 


4:30  PROGRAMS  FOR  YOUNG  PEOPLE: 


EVENING 

NEWS  AND  VIEWS: 

5:30  Day's  News  Report  with  Larry  Moss. 
6:00  News  Analysis  with  William  Winter. 
6:15  Opinion  with  Dorothy  Healey. 
6:30  British  Press  Review  with  Harry  Pol- 
lard. 
6:45   Opinion  with  J.  E.  Pournelle. 

7:00  THE  OPEN  HOUR  is  reserved  for 
programs  of  timely  and  continuing  interest 
which  should  be  aired  before  scheduling 
at  a  later  date. 

8:00  LAND,  WATER  AND  POWER 
MONOPOLY  IN  CALIFORNIA— Origins 

of  Large  Land  Holdings:  The  first  of  a 
series  of  programs  produced  by  William 
Reich.  Resource  Consultant  of  the  Califor- 
nia Farmer-Consumer  Information  Com- 
mittee and  former  Associate  Editor  of  the 
California  Farm  Reporter.  Mr.  Reich  dis- 
cusses the  role  of  fraud,  subsidies  and  spe- 
cial privilege  as  they  relate  to  the  origins 
of  large  land  holdings  in  California. 
(KPFA) 

8:30  STYX  AND  STONES  with  Al  Gear- 
ing. Electrical  air  for  the  mind  and  body, 
makes  you  want  to  dance,  has  healing  pow- 
ers. 

10:00  JAZZ,  ROCK  AND  TALK  with  Judy 
Howard. 

11:00  THE  DROP-OUT  UNIVERSITY  OF 
THE  AIR:  Judy  Eisenstein's  hip  curriculum 
includes  a  wild  and  way-out  variety  of 
guests  and  subjects. 


HURSDAY 
NOVEMBER  2 

ALL  SOULS'  DAY 
MORNING 


6:00  GOOD  MORNING  from  Lew  Merk- 
elson  with  mostly  music. 

9:00  BRITISH  PRESS  REVIEW  with  Harry 
Pollard.   (Nov.   1) 

9:15  FAIR  AND  CLAIR  is  the  new  fore- 
cast of  events  and  happenings  by  Clair 
Brush.  Clair  is  also  heard  at  6:45  P.M.  on 
Sundays  so  that  she  can  give  broader  cov- 
erage to  the  Los  Angeles  scene. 

9:30  OPINION  with  Dorothy  Healey, 
member  of  the  Communist  Party.  (Nov.  1) 

9:45  OPINION  with  J.  E.  Pournelle,  Assoc. 
Professor  of  History  and  Political  Science 
at  Pepperdine  College.   (Nov.  1) 

10:00  TRISTRAM  SHANDY  read  by  How- 
ard Ameker. 

10:30  MUSIC  FROM  GERMANY  presents 
little  known  music  of  FRANZ  SCHUBERT; 
Overture  in  Italian  Style,  Opus  170,  and  the 
marches  in  C  Major  and  E  Flat  Minor  played 
by  the  Hanover  Radio  Orch. 


1 1 :00  TOSCANINI  CONDUCTS  BEETHO- 
VEN: Coriolan  Overture  (7).  Septet  in  E- 
Flat  (35)  (RCA  LM1745,  out-of-print). 
Quartet  No.  16  in  F,  Lento  Assai  and  Vi- 
vace only  (12)  (RCA  LCT1041).  The  NBC 
Sym.  is  featured.  (Oct.  30) 

AFTERNOON 

12:00  TONE  ROADS  with  Don  Wilson  fea- 
tures the  music  of  CHARLES  IVES;  Twenty- 
Four  songs  for  Soprano  and  Piano  (1890- 
1921).  From  a  1954  recording  by  Helen 
Boalwright  and  John  Kirkpatrick. 

1:00  AM  I  REALLY  AN  EICHMAN?  Lor- 
enzo Milam,  general  manager  of  Station 
KRAB-FM,  in  Seattle,  Washington,  inter- 
views an  animal  licensing  inspector  who 
prefers  to  remain  anonymous.   (KRAB) 

1:30  A  MUSICAL  JOURNEY  TO  GREECE 

with   Jim  Papadatos,  presenting  Greek  re- 
cordings of  Hellenic  music. 

2:00  FROM  THE  MIDWAY:  Barry  Com- 
moner, Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Botany  at 
Washington  University  in  St.  Louis,  dis- 
cusses the  question,  "What  Basic  Sciences 
are  Relevant  to  Medical  Education?"  (U. 
of  Chicago  Radio). 

3:00  GEMINI-DONA  with  the  Kaleido- 
scopic eyes. 

3:30  MARILYN  HORNE  SINGS  AND 
SPEAKS:  The  American  soprano  is  heard 
in  a  BBC  song  recital  featuring  works  by 
WOLF.  HINDEMITH  and  NIN.  An  in- 
terview conducted  by  High  Fidelity  Maga- 
zine's Walter  F.  Grueninger.  Home  also 
sings  Arsace's  aria  from  Semiramide, 
"Eccomi  al  Fine."  Henry  Lewis  conducts  the 
Orch.  of  the  Royal  Opera  House  (London 
5910). 

4:30  PROGRAMS  FOR  YOUNG  PEOPLE: 


EVENING 

NEWS  AND  VIEWS: 

5:30  Days  News  Report  with  Larry  Moss. 
6:00  News  Analysis  with  William  Winter. 
6:15  Opinion  with  Ralph  Forsyth. 
6:30  German    Press    Review    with    Martin 

Hall. 
6:45  Opinion  with  Robert  Tideman. 

7:00  ONE  MAN'S  WEST  with  Francis 
Roberts.  Theatre,  Cinema,  Art  and  other 
humanistic  manifestations  are  the  concern 
of  the  "Theatric  Critter"  in  his  new  ex- 
panded time  slot.  (NOV.  6) 

7:30  EVENINGS  ON  THE  ROOF  with 
Peter  Yates,  continues  his  series  on  avant 
garde  composer  and  musical  instrument  in- 
ventor, HARRY  PARTCH.  with  a  recording 
of  The  Bewitched.  Many  of  the  composi- 
tions on  this  current  series  are  commer- 
cially available  on  Gate  5  Records. 
(NOV.  7) 

9:00  ARTIS:  Repertory  Unlimited  contin- 
ues to  bring  you  dramatic  entertainment 
under  its  new  corporate  title.  (NOV.  6) 

10:00  LOOKING  IN  with  Elliott  Mintz. 

11:00  GLOSSOLALIA  with  Herb  Elfman. 
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FROM  PUBLIC  AFFAIRS  DEPARTMENT 


Two  new  series  of  programs  will  be  aired  beginning  with  this  Folio: 
BETTER  HEALTH  THROUGH  BET- 
TER FOOD  with  Elizabeth  J.  Broadston, 
B.S.,  Nutrition  Counselor.  Mrs.  Broadston 
received  her  de;;ree  in  Nutrition  from  the 
University  of  Cincinnati,  and  worked  for 
several  years  as  an  assistant  dietitian  for 
the  executive  offices  of  Procter  &  Gamble 
in  that  city.  She  is  a  member  of  the  Ameri- 
can Academy  of  Applied  Nutrition  and  Di- 
rector of  the  American  Nutrition  Society. 
She  writes  for  Lei's  Live,  a  health  maga- 
zine and'  is  also  a  contributor  to  Modern 
Nutrition.  Everywoman's  Village,  an  educational  institution  in  Van  Nuys 
has  had  her  on  the  faculty  since  its  founding  over  three  years  ago.  Her 
course  emphasizes  the  proper  role  of  nutrition  in  attaining  and  maintain- 
ing optimum  health  through  the  wise  selection  of  quality  foods,  correctly 
balanced  to  meet  body  needs.  Her  series  for  KPFK  will  be  heard 
weekly  on  Saturdays,  at  1:30  P.M. 


THE  STATIC  SEEKER  with  Don  Deitch 
who  is  no  newcomer  to  KPFK.  Listeners 
during  the  station's  early  years  will  recall 
this  series  and  will  welcome  its  revival. 
Don  originally  conceived  his  idea  for  the 
program  after  "becoming  frustrated  at  the 
slanting  of  the  news  by  many  network 
news  services.  While  listening  to  Radio 
Peking  or  Moscow  or  the  Voice  of  Ger- 
many or  the  BBC  .  .  .  wondered  how  many 
other  people  were  aware  of  the  other  in- 
terpretations of  the  important  international 
stories  that  were  ocurring."  His  program  was  part  of  the  station's  presen- 
tation that  earned  KPFK  both  the  Peabody  and  the  DuPont  awards.  In 
his  initial  program,  which  has  been  extended  to  30  minutes,  Don  will 
disclose  the  complexities  of  putting  together  a  fifteen  minute  program 
gleaned  from  some  fifty  hours,  give  or  take  a  few,  of  short  wave  record- 
ing. Thereafter,  the  programs  will  be  15  minutes  each  and  will  be  heard 
weekly  on  Tuesdays,  at  7:00  P.M. 


RIDAY 
NOVEMBER  3 

WILLIAM  CULLEN  BRYANT 
1794-June  12,  1878 

MORNING 

6:00  GOOD  MORNING  from  Lew  Merk- 
elson  with  mostly  music. 

9:00  GERMAN  PRESS  REVIEW  with  Mar- 
tin Hall,  writer  and  lecturer  specializing 
in  the  history  of  both  the  West  German 
Federal  Republic  and  the  German  Demo- 
cratic  Republic.    (Nov.   2) 

9:15  THE  JAZZ  CRITTER:  Bob  Zieff,  who 
also  presents  Elements  of  Jazz  on  this  sta- 
tion, has  taken  over  this  weekly  time  slot  and 
will  comment  on  jazz  performers,  recording, 
concerts  and  other  critics! 

9:30  OPINION  with  Dr.  Ralph  Forsyth, 
Asst.  Research  Psychologist  at  the  Cardio- 
vascular Research  Institute,  University  of 
California  Medical  Center,  San  Francisco; 
member  of  the  Socialist  Labor  Party. 
(Nov.  2) 

9:45  OPINION  with  Robert  Tideman.  Exec. 
Secretary.  Northern  California  Henry 
George  School,  columnist  for  the  Pacific 
Sun,  Marin  County,  and  for  15  years  sec- 
retary to  the  Government  and  Finance 
Committee  of  San  Francisco's  Common- 
wealth Club.  (KPFA)  (Nov.  2) 

10:00  TRISTRAM  SHANDY  read  by  How- 
ard Ameker. 

10:30  MUSIC  FROM  THE  BBC:  Richard 
Lewis,  ten.,  with  pianist,  Gerald  Moore, 
performs  songs  by  PURCELL,  VAUGHAN 
WILLIAMS,  BUTTERWORTH  and  HOW- 
ELLS.  Malcolm  Sargent  conducts  the 
BBC  Sym.  ELGAR's  Falstaff  and  LENNOX 
BERKELEY'S  Four  Ronsard  Sonnets  are  per- 
performed  by  tenor  Peter  Pears  with  the  BBC 
Sym.;  The  Smelana  String  Quartet  performs 
MOZARTs  Quartet  in  C.  k.-465,  and 
BEETHOVEN'S  Quartet  in  F,  op.  18,  No.  1. 
Finally,  the  late  Carl  Schurich  conducts  the 
L.S.O.  in  BRAHM's  Tragic  Overture  and 
REGER's  Variations  and  Fugue  on  a  Theme 
by  /.  A.  HILLER. 


AFTERNOON 

2:00  THE  MEANING  OF  CENSORSHIP: 

Dr.  Avrum  Stroll,  Professor  of  Philosophy, 
UC  at  San  Diego,  is  the  speaker.  One  in  a 
series  of  lectures  sponsored  by  UC,  Berke- 
ley. (KPFA)   (Oct.  31) 

3:00  PROFILE  OF  ELIE  WIESEL,  child 
survivor  of  Auschwitz.  Wiesel's  six  books 
are  linked  by  a  progression  of  thought.  A 
series  of  six  programs  begun  in  the  Octo- 
ber Folio  will  examine  these  works.  Read- 
ings are  presented  in  this  program  from 
the  fifth  book.  The  Gates  of  the  Forest, 
(WBAI). 

3:30  DUKE  ELLINGTON'S  FAR  EAST 
SUITE:  A  composition  of  ELLINGTON'S 
written  after  his  1963  world  tour,  which 
was  sponsored  by  the  State  Department 
(RCA  LPM  3782). 

4:30  PROGRAMS  FOR  YOUNG  PEOPLE: 

EVENING 
NEWS  AND  VIEWS: 

5:30  Day's  News  Report  with  Larry  Moss. 
6:00  News  Analysis  with  William  Winter. 
6:15   Opinion   with   Thomas   Francis   Ritt. 
6:30   Israel  Report  with  Dan  Eshel. 
6:45   Religion     in     Crisis    with     Harold    J. 

Quigley. 
7:00  THE  OPEN  HOUR. 

8:00  COMMUNITY  DISCUSSION  PROJ- 
ECT-LEARNING: from  the  series  on 
Psychology  prepared  by  the  Psychology 
Committee  of  the  Community  Discussion 
Project  Groups.  "Who  you  are,  what  you 
can  do,  what  you  can't  Jo,  what  you  do  do 
and  don't  do,  what  you  are  and  what  you 
are  becoming,  are  the  interrelated  results  of 
heredity,  maturation  and  learning,"  says 
Virginia  Voeks  in  this  talk  on  learning. 
(For  Project  meeting  locations  call 
OL  2-2247)   (Nov.  6) 

9:00  THE  LES  CLA-VTOOL  PROGRAM  is 

an  eclecticism,  a  potpourri,  a  ragout  of 
ideas,  musical  and  otherwise  gathered  by 
our  peripatetic  announcer  from  around 
the  world. 

12:00  THE  SOUL  BAG  is  where  Soul  Brother 
Nick  Cramer  is  and  that's  where  its  really 
happening,  so  crawl  into  the  Bag  with  Soul 
Brother  Nick. 
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ATURDAY 
NOVEMBER  4 

AUGUSTE  RODIN 
1840-Nov.  17,  1917 

MORNING 


8:00  PROGRAMS  FOR  YOUNG  PEOPLE: 

The  Koolibah  Tree. 

10:00  THE  BEST  OF  THE  WEEKS  OPEN 
HOURS  is  rebroadcast  at  this  time.  The 
program  selected  is  announced  at  the  close 
of   Friday's   Open   Hour. 

11:00  GOLDEN  VOICES  of  the  concert  and 
operatic  stage  presented  by  Anthony 
Boucher  from  his  extensive  collection. 

11:30  CALLING  CQ  with  Ray  Meyers, 
^X'6MLZ,  with  news  for  the  radio  amateur. 

AFTERNOON 

12:00  PIPES  ON  PARADE  with  Don  Wal- 
lace. The  pipe  organ.  King  of  Instruments, 
in  performances  of  both  classical  and  popu- 
lar music.  The  new  Aeolian-Skinner  organ 
at  Lincoln  Center  is  featured.  Next  Virgil 
Fox  at  the  console  of  the  Philharmonic  Hall 
organ  plays  FRANCK's  Grande  Piece 
Symphonique  (Command  CC4T11018). 
George  Wright  at  the  Wurlitzer  plays 
FAIN.  MARCHETTI.  MANCINI  and 
WEILL   (Dot  DLP  2  5447). 

12:30  ALL  ABOUT  CARS  with  race  driver, 
announcer  and  newsman,  Jim  Matthews. 

12:45  *DIANE  ET  ACTEON:  This  little 
cantata  was  formerly  attributed  to  RAM- 
EAU:  it  is  now  known  to  be  by  JOSEPH 
BODIN  DE  BOISMORTIER.  Charles 
Breuler  is  the  tenor  soloist  (Nonesuch 
1159). 

1:00  CUISINE  BOURGEOISE  with  Sasha 
Shor,  the  culinary  artist  and  raconteur. 

1:30  BETTER  HEALTH  THROUGH  BET- 
TER FOOD  with  Elizabeth  J.  Broadston, 
B.  S.,  Nutrition  Counselor.  Director  of  the 
American  Nutrition  Society.  This  is  the 
first  of  a  new  weekly  series  designed  to 
impart  the  basics  of  good  nutrition.  The 
role  of  proper  nutrition  in  maintaining 
optimum  health  and  guidelines  for  making 
intelligent  food  choices  are  some  of  the 
topics  Mrs.  Broadston  will  discuss. 


1:45  AMERICAN  POLITICS  AND  POLI- 
CIES: Richard  N.  Goodwin,  former  spe- 
cial aide  to  Presidents  Kennedy  and  John- 
son, and  currently  a  Fellow  at  Wesleyan 
Center  for  Advanced  Studies,  speaking  at 
California  State  College,  Hayward,  on 
January  23,  1967. 

2:30  *MRAVINSKY  CONDUCTS  A 
"LIVE"  CONCERT:  GLINKA's  Ruslan 
and  Ludmila-Overture  (5).  PROKOFIEFF'< 
Sym.  No.  6  in  e-flat  (36).  SHOSTAKO- 
VITCH's  Sym.  No.  5  in  d  (42).  EUGENE 
MRAVINSKY  conducts  the  Leiiiiigrai/ 
Phil,  in  this  tape  of  a  May  concert  at  the 
Prague  Spring  Festival  of  1967  (Radio 
Czechoslovakia). 

4:00  INTERNATIONAL  CONFERENCE 
OF  SOCIAL  WORK:  Charles  I.  Schottland, 
Dean  of  the  Florence  Heller  Graduate 
School  of  Advanced  Studies  in  Social  Wel- 
fare, Brandeis  University,  and  Chairman 
of  the  U.S.  Delegation  to  the  Conference, 
discusses  some  urban  problems  in  the  U.S. 
and  in  Vietnam  with  Dr.  Tran  Van  Liem, 
Professor  of  Law,  University  of  Saigon, 
and  President  of  the  Saigon  Council  of  So- 
cial Services.  Recorded,  edited  and  pro- 
duced by  volunteer  Sally  Alexander. 

4:30  THE  OPEN  HOUR  OF  THE  ARTS. 

EVENING 

5:.30  3729  CAHUENGA  is  the  address  from 
which  our  report  to  the  listeners  emanates. 
Department  heads  will  alternate  in  read- 
ing appropriate  mail  and  making  appro- 
priate comments  and  reports.  (NOV.  7) 

5:45  NEWS  OF  THE  DAY  with  Julie 
Russo. 

6:00  MUSIC  NOT  FOR  EXPORT:  Mil- 
haud-Morceaux  Choisit.  Joe  Cooper  pre- 
sents DARIUS  MILHAUD's  Catalogue  de 
Fleurs,  Irene  Joachim,  sop..  Chamber 
Orch..  Maurice  Fraud  cond.  (Chant  du 
Monde  LDA  8079);  Suite  pour  Martenot 
et  Piano,  Jeanne  LorioJ.  ondes  martenot; 
John  Philips,  pf.  (Erato  STE  50102); 
Liturgie  Comtadine,  Helene  Bouvier,  mez- 
zo. (Versailles  ARTX  10001);  Actualities, 
Lucien  Ailes,  narrator.  Serge  Baudo  cond. 
(Vega  C  30  A  98);  String  Quartet  number 
Seven,  Dvorak  Quartet  (Supraphon  SV 
8198);  La  Mort  D'Un  Tyran,  Choeurs  de 
la  Radio-diffusion  Francaise,  Orchestre 
Philharmonique  de  Paris,  Charles  Bruck 
cond.  (Chant  du  Afonde  LDA  8179). 


7:00  LA  HORA  CASTELLANA  with  Car- 
los Hagen.  News,  literature  and  the  arts 
glorified  in  the  Spanish  language. 

8:00  THE  MUSICAL  CHAIR  with  William 
Malloch.  Our  Music  Director  reviews,  in- 
terviews and  gives  his  purview  of  the  mus- 
ical scene.  Phone  calls  invited. 

9:30  ESCAPE  with  Anthony  Boucher  into  a 
world  of  science  fiction,  mystery  and  fan- 
tasy. 

10:00  LOOKING  IN  with  Elliott  Mintz. 

11:00  THE  HOLY  BIBLE  with  Gard  Everit. 

12:00  THE  CONTINUING  CARROT  with 
good  old  Uncle  Mitch  Harding  who  per- 
forms death-defying  acrobatics  of  the  mind 
and  psyche.  Not  for  listeners  with  weak 
stomachs. 

West  Los  Angeles  Creative  Center 

NURSERY  SCHOOL 

KINDERGARTEN   or 

AFTER    SCHOOL    PROGRAMS 

ARTS  UNLIMITED— SWIM  INSTRUCTION 

Oustanding  professional  staff  in  a  beau 

tifully  equipped,  specially  designed  school 

DAY— OR  4-9395     EVE.—  EX  7-3729 


MATERIAL  HEARD  ON 

THE  FOLLOWING  PROGRAMS 

IS  AVAILABLE  AT 

LYRIC  FOLK  MUSIC  SHOP  .  . 


Monday,  November  6 — 10:30  AM 
Music  From  Latin  America 


Eoch   Sundoy  or    10:00  AM 
Music  From  the  Orient 


FOLK  •ND  CURREHT  PHONOGIUPH  DECOIIDS  FROM  UOIitlD  THE  MRU) 

Imported  Jli's  and  L.P.'s  froni  Yut;oslnvin,  Greece,  Amieriiii. 
Italy,  Franco,  Hungarr.  Sweden.  Non«ay,  Denmark.  Cucho- 

slovakif,  Arabia.  Nigena,  Germany. 

Ireland.   India.   Turlcey  and    larael 


2807  W.  Pico  Blvd. 


HOURS 


737-3440 

Doily  .  .  .  10-6 
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THE  GALLERY:  THE  BOUTIQUE: 

Posters  and  Pipes,  Unique  Designs  for  Women 

Rings  and  Earrings  Hip  Hats  and  Hose 

Candles  and  Cards  Swinging  Sweaters 

Toys,  Jewelery  and  Jars  Pop  Pants 

Cups  and  Mugs  Crazy  Coats 

Incense  Turned-on  Tops 

Folk  Art  Flipped-out  Frocks 

SURPRISES!    SURPRISES!    SURPRISES! 
816  W.  Jefferson  Blvd.,  Los  Angeles,  California  90007,  Near  U.S.C.  Campus 
HOURS:  10  A.M.  to  5  P.M.  —  Tel.  747-3830  —  MAJOR  CREDIT  CARDS 
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UNDAY 
NOVEMBER  5 

GUY  FAWKES  DAY 
MORNING 


8:00  THE  MYSTIC  CIRCLE:  A  Meditation 
Be-In  with  Jack  Gariss,  exploring  mystical 
traditions  and  trends  with  emphasis  upon 
participation  in  meditative  techniques  of 
awareness,  movement,  contemplation  and 
relaxation. 

10:00  MUSIC  FROM  THE  ORIENT  fea- 
tures rare  recordings  not  readily  available 
in  this  country. 

10:30  THE  GREATEST  ADVENTURE  with 
Mitchell  Harding. 

11:00  BEHIND  THE  ARAB-ISRAELI  CON- 
FLICT with  Prof.  Malcolm  Kerr,  Chair- 
man of  the  Political  Science  Department, 
UCLA,  specializing  in  Middle  Eastern  poli- 
tics; and  Harry  Stillman,  a  broadcast  engi- 
neer, who  has  spent  the  last  five  years 
studying  the  Arabic  speaking  world  during 
the  course  of  several  trips  to  the  Middle 
East  and  North  Africa. 

11:30  THE  GUNPOWDER  PLOT  is  a  pro- 
gram  to   commemorate  Guy   Fawkes  Day. 

AFTERNOON 


THE  MUSES  ARE  HEARD 


12:00  URSULA  VAUGHAN  WIL- 
LIAMS: The  widow  of  the  late  English 
composer,  RALPH  VAUGHAN  WIL- 
LIAMS, talks  to  KPFK's  Music  Director, 
William  Malloch,  about  her  husband's 
life  and  work.  Recorded  in  London  dur- 
ing summer,  1966.  Mr.  Malloch  then  in- 
troduces all  the  recordings  the  composer 
made  conducting  his  own  works,  includ- 
ing the  Overture  to  The  Wasps,  Old 
King  Cole  ballet  suite  and  the  Sym.  No. 
4  in  F  minor. 

3:00  THE  DOUBLE  GALLANT  or  the 
Sick  Lady's  Cure.  This  18th  Century 
comedy  has  an  interesting  genealogy.  The 
plot  was  borrowed  by  playwright,  Colley 
Cibber,  from  the  Spanish  writer,  Cald- 
eron,  who  lifted  it  from  the  Frenchman, 
Corneille.  Fenella  Fielding,  John  West- 
brook,  June  Tobin  and  Jane  Wenham 
tackle  the  acting  chores  with  gusto.  A 
rollicking  good  time  for  everybody. 

4:30  SHELLEY  BURTON'S  ELECTRIC 
ART  SESSIONS. 


EVENING 

5:30  REPORT  FROM  THE  MANAGER. 

(NOV.  8) 

5:45  NEWS  OF  THE  DAY  with  Dawn 
Chatty. 

6:00  THIS  "WEEK  AT  THE  U.N.  comes 
to  us  from  United  Nations  Radio  in  New 
York. 

6:15  THE  OTHER  SIDE  OF  THE  U.N.  is 
exposed  to  public  view  on  this  weekly  series 
with  Betty  Pilkington.  (WBAI) 

6:45  FAIR  AND  CLAIR  with  Clair  Brush 

7:00  WOLFGANG  SAWALLISCH  CON- 
DUCTS THE  HAMBURG  PHIL:  This 
three  part  program  includes  a  "lost"  work 
written  by  MOZART  at  the  age  of  13,  the 
New  Lambach  Symphony  in  G  (18);  the 
same  composer's  Flute  Concerto  in  G  (25), 
with  soloist  Paul  Meisen.  and  BEETHO- 
VEN'S Symphony  No.  2  in  D  (36)  (Inter- 
Nationes,  West  Germany). 

8:30  MODERNIZING  POLITICAL 
THOUGHT  AND  ACTION:  Ernest  C 
Manning,  PC,  Premier  of  Alberta  Prov- 
ince, Canada,  speaking  at  Town  Hall  of 
California. 

9:30  THE  MAN  FROM  EVOL:  Join  Andre 
Carpenter  in  a  trip  to  the  Magic  Kingdom. 

10:30  THE  ELEMENTS  OF  JAZZ  with  Bob 
Zieff.  An  academic,  though  entertaining 
survey  of  jazz  compositions  and  their  com- 
ponents. Tonight's  program  illustrates  (via 
Ellington,  Goldkette  and  Russell)  more  de- 
velopments of  the  basic  structure.  Germs 
from  different  themes  are  fused  into  a 
single  thematic  passage  and  a  bass  line 
comes  into  the  discussion  for  the  first  time. 
Engineered  by  Jim  Gordon. 

11:00  LOOKING  OUT  with  Elliott  Mintz. 

ONDAY 
NOVEMBER  6 

IGNACE  JAN  PADEREWSKI 
1860-June  29,   1941 

MORNING 

6:00  GOOD  MORNING  from  Lew  Merk- 
elson  with  mostly  music. 

9:00  ISRAEL  REPORT  with  Dan  Eshel. 
(Nov.  3) 

9:15  MOVIEREVIEW  with  Gene  Young- 
blood.    (NOV.   8) 

9:30  OPINION  with  Thomas  Francis  Ritt, 
lecturer  and  author  of  a  syndicated  column 
in  the  Catholic  Press.  (WBAI)   (Nov.  3) 

9:45  RELIGION  IN  CRISIS  with  Harold  J. 
Quigley,  Leader  of  the  Ethical  Culture  So- 
ciety of  Los  Angeles.  (Nov.  3) 

10:00  TRISTRAM  SHANDY  read  by  How- 
ard Ameker. 

10:30  MUSIC    FROM    LATIN    AMERICA 

presents  folk  lyrics. 

11:00  AN  ACID  GRADUATE:  Dr.  Allan 
Cohen,  a  former  student  of  Dr.  Timothy 
Leary  and  LSD  researcher  at  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, talks  with  Elsa  Knight  Thompson 
about  why  he  is  no  longer  an  LSD  user. 
Dr.  Cohen  is  now  a  Counseling  Psycholo- 
gist at  the  University  of  California  student 
counseling  center  in  Berkeley.  (KPFA). 
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AFTERNOON 
12:00  ARTIS.  (Nov.  2) 

1:00  MUSIC  BY  TOVEY  AND  BRITTEN: 

BENJAMIN  BRITTEN'S  Lachrymae-re- 
f  lections  on  a  song  by  DOW  LAND.  Smyth 
Humphreys,  via.,  Hugh  McLean,  pf.  (15), 
DONALD  FRANCIS  TOVEY'S  Elegiac 
Variaitons,  Peggie  Sampson,  C,  Diedre 
Irons,  pf.  (12).  (Canadian  Broadcasting 
Corp.) 

1:30  ONE  MAN'S  WEST  with  Francis 
Roberts.  (Nov.  2) 

2:00  LEARNING:  From  the  series  on 
psychology  prepared  by  the  Psychology 
Committee  of  the  Community  Discussion 
Project  Groups.  (Nov.  3) 

3:00  A  CONCERT  OF  OLD  MUSIC:  To- 
day's program  features  BACH'S  Fourth 
Lute  Suit,  John  Williams,  guitar  (20)  (Co- 
lumbia ML  6008);  BACH'S  Orch.  Suite 
No.  2  in  b,  Marlboro  Festival,  Casals  cond. 
(22)  (Columbia  M2S755);  CIMAROSA'S 
Sonatas  in  c-sharp  (3)  and  A  (2),  Julian 
Bream,  guitar  (RCA  LM  2448);  CIMA- 
ROSA'S II  Maestro  di  Capella  —  a  comic 
opera  in  one  act,  Carmelo  Maugeri,  bass; 
Mi  Ian  o  Orch.  da  Camera,  Gerelli  cond. 
(22)  (Vox  8450);  D.  SCARLATTI'S  So- 
natas in  g  (2),  G  (1)  and  e  (3),  Alirio 
Diaz,  guitar  (Vanguard  71134);  A.  SCAR- 
LATTI'S Quartet  in  F  for  recorder  and 
strings  performed  by  the  Wiener  Solisten 
(7)  (Bach  70681). 

4:30  PROGRAMS  FOR  YOUNG  PEOPLE: 


EVENING 

NEWS  AND  VIEWS: 

5:30  Day's  News  Report  with  Larry  Moss. 

6:00  News  Analysis  with  William  Winter. 

6:15  Welfare   Check    with    Audrey    Rawits- 

cher. 
6:30  Soviet     Press     Review    with    William 

Mandel. 
6:45  Opinion  with  Theodore  Edwards. 

7:00  THE  OPEN  HOUR. 

8:00  FROM  THE  CENTER— BUDDHISM 
AND  COMMUNISM:  Underlying  the  po- 
litical conflicts  within  Asia  today  is  a  tre- 
mendous intellectual  ferment,  which  is 
partly  articulated  in  the  tension  between 
Buddhism  and  Communism.  Raghavan  N. 
Iyer  of  the  staff  of  the  Center  for  the  Study  of 
Democratic  Institutions  gives  an  absorbing 
analysis  of  what  the  two  systems  enjoy  in 
harmony,  what  differences  can  be  resolved 
or  accommodated  and  where  the  two  can 
never  meet.  Staff  discussion  follows. 
(NOV.  10) 

9:00  L'ATELIER  '67  presents  another  in 
a  series  of  dramatic  presentations  in  the 
French  language  produced  by  Nadia  Wil- 
son. (NOV.  7) 

10:00  THE  HEBREW  PROGRAM  with  Dan 
Eshel.  News  commentary,  music  and  folk- 
lore. Hebrew  spoken  here.  In  English  Mr. 
Eshel  offers  programs  of  social  import  as 
they  relate  to  Israel. 

10:30  THE  OLD  TIME  RECORD  REVIEW 

with  Bob  Zieff  features  selected  recordings 
by  several  early  hillbilly  street  singers,  in- 
cluding Henry  Whitter,  Charlie  Oaks  and 
Riley  Puckett. 

11:00  GLOSSOLALIA  with  Harry  Pollard. 


UESDAY 
NOVEMBER  7 

MARIE  CURIE 
1867-July  4,   1934, 

MORNING 


6:00  GOOD  MORNING  from  Lew  Merk- 
elson  with   mostly   music. 

9:00  SOVIET  PRESS  REVIEW  with  Wil- 
liam Mandel.  widely  recognized  authority 
on  the  USSR  and  author  of  Russia  Reex- 
amined.  (KPFA)    (Nov.  6) 

9:15  3729  CAHUENGA.   (Nov,  4) 

9:30  WELFARE  CHECK  with  Audrey 
Rawitscher,  M.S.W.,  Asst.  Professor  of  So- 
ciology and  Social  Welfare  at  California 
State  College  at  Los  Angeles   (Nov.  6) 

9:45  OPINION  with  Theodore  Edwards, 
teacher,  writer  and  member  of  the  Socialist 
Workers  Party,   (Nov,  6) 

10:00  TRISTRAM  SHANDY  read  by  How- 
ard Ameker, 

10:30  MUSIC    NOT    FOR    EXPORT:    Joe 

Cooper  presents  DVORAK  and  his  times. 
DVORAK'S  son-inlaw.  JOSEPH  SUK's  A 
Summer  Fairy  Tale,  tone  poem  for  large 
orch,,  opus  29.  Czech  Phil..  Karel  Se/iia 
cond.  (Supraphon  LPV  422), 

11:30  MUSIC  FROM  THE  CHAPEL  ROY- 
AL: Continuing  a  series  of  BBC  programs 
featuring  the  works  of  famou  composers 
who  were  members  of  the  Chapel  Royal. 
Today  compositions  by  JOHN  TAVERNER. 

AFTERNOON 

12:00  EVENINGS  ON  THE  ROOF  with 
Peter  Yates,  (Nov,  2) 

1:30  JAZZ  ARCHIVES  with  Phil  Elwood, 
jazz  critic  and  connoisseur.  (KPFA) 

2:00  L'ATELIER  67.  (Nov.  6) 


3:00  GEMINI-DONA 

scopic  eyes. 


I'ith     the    Kaleido- 


3:30  RUBINSTEIN  SPEAKS  AND  PER- 
FORMS: Gene  Bruck  of  High  Fidelity 
Magazine  interviews  pianist  Artur  Rubin- 
siein  who  is  then  heard  playing  CHOPIN's 
Ballade  No.  4  in  f  (10)  (RCA  LM  2370) 
and  the  same  composer's  Sonata  in  b, 
Opus  58  (25)   (RCA  LD  2554). 

4:30  PROGRAMS  FOR  YOUNG  PEOPLE: 


EVENING 

NEWS  AND  VIEWS: 

5:30  Day's  News  Report  with  Larry  Moss. 
6:00  News  Analysis  with  William  Winter. 
6:15  Human   Rights   Interviews  with  Tiger 

Slavik. 
6:30  French    Press    Review    with    Georges 

Cleyet. 
6:45  Opinion  with  Marshall  Windmiller. 


7:00  THE  STATIC  SEEKER  with  Don 
Deitch.  This  is  the  initial  program  in  the 
rebirth  of  a  series  heard  on  KPFK  several 
years  ago.  Mr.  Deitch  monitors  three  short 
wave  receivers,  records  many  hours  of  news 
broadcasts  from  around  the  world  and  pro- 
duces a  I5-minute  program  which  will  be 
heard  weekly  at  this  time.  In  this  first  pro- 
gram, however,  he  has  taken  30  minutes  in 
order  to  disclose  the  complexities  of  put- 
ting the  program  together. 

7:30  THE  MORAL  AMBIGUITY  OF 
AMERICA  —  The  Empty  Society:  The  first 
of  six  1967  CBC  Massey  Lectures  given  by 
Paul  Goodman.  Dr.  Goodman's  formal 
education  was  in  psychology  and  psycho- 
therapy as  well  as  in  philosophy  and  liter- 
ature. He  has  taught  at  the  University  of 
Chicago,  Sarah  Lawrence.  New  York  Uni- 
versity, the  University  of  Wisconsin,  and 
at  the  "free  university"  set  up  and  financed 
by  the  students  of  San  Francisco  State  Uni- 
versity. He  is  an  Associate  of  the  Institute 
for  Policy  Studies,  Washington;  and  a  Fel- 
low of  the  Institute  for  Gestalt  Therapy 
in  Cleveland.   (CBC) 

8:00  WHAT  IN  THE  WORLD  IS  HAP- 
PENING TODAY?  "The  New  Morality." 
John  Cantelon.  Ph  D  .  Assoc.  Professor  of 
Religion  and  University  Chaplain,  USC. 
From  the  series  of  lectures  held  under  the 
joint  sponsorship  of  University  College, 
USC  and  the  San  Pedro-Peninsula  YMCA. 
This  program  concludes  the  series. 

9:15  *ANTON  DIABELLIS  PASTORAL 
MASSE  IN  F:  Ernst  Ehrel  conducts  the 
Choir  and  Orchestra  of  St.  Michael.  Mun- 
ich, in  one  of  the  few  recordings  of  a  work 
by  DIABELLl.  The  soloists  are  Chrisia 
Dealer,  sop.;  Sylvia  Linden,  sop.;  Sunhild 
Rauschtolh,  alto;  Desmond  Clayton,  ten.; 
and  Harlmut  Mueller,  bass  (Musica  Secra 
AMS81). 

10:00  LOOKING  IN  with  Elliott  Mintz. 

11:00  GLOSSOLALIA  with  Frank  Green- 
wood. 


EDNESDAY 
NOVEMBER  8 

MONTANA  ADMITTED  TO 
UNION  1889 

MORNING 

6:00  GOOD  MORNING  from   Lew  Merk- 
elson  with  mostly  music. 

9:00  FRENCH      PRESS      REVIEW      with 
Georges  Cleyet,  translator  and  teacher. 
(Nov.  7) 

9:15  REPORT  FROM  THE  MANAGER. 

(Nov.  5) 

9:30  HUMAN      RIGHTS      INTERVIEWS 

with  Tiger  Slavik.  (Nov.  7) 

9:45  OPINION  with  Marshall  Windmiller. 
(KPFA)   (Nov,  7) 

10:00  TRISTRAM  SHANDY  read  by  How- 
ard Ameker. 


10:30  FROM  THE  1966  HOROWITZ  RE- 
CITALS: At  long  last  Columbia  has  issued 
a  second  set  of  discs  from  pianist  Vladimir 
Horowitz's  historic  series  of  Carnegie  Hall 
recitals:  HAYDN's  Sonata  in  F,  SCHU- 
MANN'S Bluemenstuck,  SCRlABlN's  So- 
nata No.  10,  DEBUSSY'S  L'Isle  Joyeuse, 
MOZART'S  Sonata  No.  11  in  A,  k.331, 
CHOPIN's  Nocturne  in  E  and  Mazurka  in 
b,  LISZT s  Vallee  d'Obermann  (Columbia 
M2S  757). 

AFTERNOON 

12:00  LONDON  FESTIVAL  OF  AMERI- 
CAN ARTS  AND  HUMANITIES:  High- 
lights of  American  Humo(u)r — I.  Peter 
Jones,  London  author  and  actor,  explains 
it  to  the  English  and  American  humorist, 
Donald  Ogden  Stewart,  explains  it  to  Pe- 
ter Jones,  with  the  help  of  a  cast  of  young 
English  and  American  actors  directed  by 
George  Mully.  Part  I  covers  the  first  two- 
thirds  of  the  Nineteenth  Century.  (KPFA) 

1:00  A    CONCERT    FROM    GERMANY: 

The  following  selections  are  played  by  the 
S.  W.  German  Sym.  Orch.,  Ludwig  Hof- 
man  soloist  in  FRANZ  LISZT's  Piano  Con- 
certo No.  1  in  E  (18),  Hans  Roshaud  cond. 
The  program  concludes  with  MENDELS- 
SOHN'S Sym.  No.  3  in  a  (38),  Bruno 
Maderna  cond. 

2:00  PO/IT-RI  N:  Readings  by  San  Fran- 
cisco Poets.  Br.  Antoninus,  Miles,  McClure, 
Spicer,  Broughton,  Duncan,  Ferlinghetti, 
Rexroth,  Whalen  and  Ginsberg. 

3:00  MOVIEREVIEW  with  Gene  Young- 
blood.  (Nov.  6) 

3:15  MISCELLANY. 

3:30  MUSIC  BY,  FOR  OR  ABOUT  HEN- 
RY VIII:  Today's  program  features  music 
by  SAINT -SAENS.  CORNYSHE,  F AYR- 
FAX,  TAVERNER.  REDFORD.  BLITH- 
MEN,  TALLIS.  WHITE.  GERMAN  and 
HENRY  VIU  himself. 

4:30  PROGRAMS  FOR  YOUNG  PEOPLE: 

EVENING 

NEWS  AND  VIEWS: 
5:30  Day's  News  Report  with  Larry  Moss. 
6:00  News  Analysis  with  William  Winter. 
6:15  Opinion  with  R.  H.  Darden. 
6:30  British  Press  Review  with  Harry  Pol- 
lard. 
6:45  Opinion  with  John  Haag. 

7:00  THE  OPEN  HOUR. 

8:00  LAND,  WATER,  AND  PO'WER 
MONOPOLY  IN  CALIFORNIA  —  Farm- 
ing Becomes  "Agribusiness:"  One  of  a  ser- 
ies produced  by  William  Reich,  Resource 
Consultant  for  the  California  Farmer-Con- 
sumer Information  Committee,  and  former 
Associate  Editor  of  the  California  Farm  Re- 
porter. (KPFA) 

8:30  THE  ZOO  STORY,  by  Edward  Albee, 
played  by  Mark  Richman  and  William 
Daniels.   (NOV.  11) 

9:30  LET    US    NOW    PRAISE    FAMOUS 

MEN,  a  dramatized  story  by  James  Agee. 
(NOV.  11) 

10:00  JAZZ,  ROCK  AND  TALK  with  Judy 
Howard. 

11:00  THE  DROP-OUT  UNIVERSITY  OF 
THE  AIR  with  Judy  Eisenstein. 
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HURSDAY 
NOVEMBER  9 

IVAN  TURGENEV 
1818-Sept.  3,  1883 

MORNING 


6:00  GOOD  MORNING  from  Lew  Merk- 
elson  with  mostly  music. 

9:00  BRITISH  PRESS  REVIEW  with  Harry 
Pollard.   (Nov.  8) 

9:15  FAIR  AND  CLAIR  with  Clair  Brush. 

9:30  OPINION  with  R.  H.  Darden,  writer, 
lecturer  and  teacher.  (Nov.  8) 

9:45  OPINION  with  John  Haag,  coordina- 
tor for  Southern  Californians  for  New 
Politics  and  sponsor  of  the  Peace  and  Free- 
dom Party.  (Nov.  8) 

10:00  TRISTRAM  SHANDY  read  by  How- 
ard Ameker. 

10:30  MUSIC  FROM  GERMANY:  Today 
we  offer  the  first  part  from  PAUL  HINDE- 
MITH's  Requiem,  When  Lilacs  last  in  the 
Dooryard  Bloomed  (after  Walt  Whit- 
man). The  program  will  be  introduced 
with  the  Tantum  Ergo  by  the  contemporary 
German  composer  MAX  BAUMANN. 

11:00  *MUSIC  FROM  GRANT  HIGH 
SCHOOL:  Today's  program  features 
PROKOFIEFFs  March,  Opus  99,  Laurie 
Puhn,  student  cond.  (2);  BAGLEY's  Na- 
tional Emblem  (3);  KENNAN's  Night 
Soliloquy,  Ed  Markarian,  f.  (3);  BAR- 
TOK's  Rumanian  Folk  Dances  (3); 
BARAT-MARSTELLER's  Andante  et  Al- 
legro; SHOSTAKOVICH'S  Polka  from  The 
Golden  Age  Ballet  (2);  JACOB'S  William 
Byrd  Suite  (10);  SHOSTAKOVICH'S  (arr. 
Righter)  Sym.  No.  5 — finale  only  (10); 
HOLST's  Second  Suite  in  F  for  Military 
Band  (11). 

AFTERNOON 

12:00  TONE  ROADS  with  Don  Wilson  pre- 
sents the  following  compositions  by  JOHN 
HUGGLER;  Quintet  for  Brass;  Quartet 
for  Flute  &  Strings;  Notturni  Piccolini  for 
Strings;  Music  in  Two  Parts  for  Brass,  Per- 
cussion, and  Piano,  Opus  62;  Music  in  Two 
Parts  for  Chamber  Ensemble,  Opus  63; 
Caldo,  poco  Freddo  for  Voice  and  Jazz 
Ensemble,  Opus  66. 

1:00  CONVERSATION  WITH  STAGE Y 
BISWAS  DAY,  M.D.,  Ph.D.,  poet,  play- 
wright and  researcher.  Masamori  Kojima 
is  the  interviewer. 

1:30  A  MUSICAL  JOURNEY  TO  GREECE 
with  Jim  Papadatos. 

2:00  FROM  THE  MIDWAY:  Dr.  Robert 
Ebert,  Dean  of  the  Harvard  Medical 
School,  discusses  "Trends  in  Medical  Edu- 
cation: Challenge  and  Responsibility."  (U. 
of  Chicago  Radio). 

3:00  GEMINI-DONA  with  the  Kaleido- 
scopic eyes. 


3:30  MENUHIN      PERFORMS      THREE 

TRIOS:  BEETHOVEN'S  Trio  in  D,  SCHU- 
BERT'S  Nocturne  in  E-flat,  MOZART's 
Trio  in  G,  k.564,  Yehudi  Menuhin,  vln.; 
Maurice  Gendron,  C;  Benjamin  Britten,  pi. 
(BBC). 

4:30  PROGRAMS  FOR  YOUNG  PEOPLE: 


EVENING 

NEWS  AND  VIEWS: 

5:30  Day's  News  Report  with  Larry  Moss. 
6:00  News  Analysis  with  William  Winter. 
6:15  Opinion  with  Lawrence  Sherman. 
6:30  German    Press    Review    with    Martin 

Hall. 
6:45  Opinion  with  Tibor  Machan. 

7:00  ONE  MAN'S  WEST  with  Francis 
Roberts. 

8:00  EVENINGS  ON  THE  ROOF  with 
Peter  Yates.  Presenting  an  interview  with 
HARRY  PARTCH  with  musical  examples. 

9:00  GALLIMAUFRY  with   Leonard 
Brown. 

10:00  LOOKING  IN  with  Elliott  Mintz. 

11:00  GLOSSOLALIA  with  Herb  Elfman. 


RIDAY 
NOVEMBER   10 

MARTIN  LUTHER 
1438-Feb.  18,  1546 

MORNING 


6:00  GOOD  MORNING  from  Lew  Merk- 
elson  with  mostly  music. 

9:00  GERMAN  PRESS  REVIEW  with  Mar- 
tin Hall.   (Nov.  9) 

9:15  JAZZ  CRITTER  with  Bob  Zieff. 

9:30  OPINION  with  Lawrence  Sherman, 
businessman,  former  advisor  to  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  Democratic 
candidate  from  the  28th  Congressional  Dis- 
trict. (Nov.  9) 

9:45  OPINION  with  Tibor  Machan  who 
was  born  in  Hungary  and  came  to  the  U.S. 
In  1956.  He  received  his  B.A.  from  Clare- 
mont  Men's  College  1965;  and  his  MA. 
from  New  York  University,  1966.  He  is 
presently  a  doctoral  candidate  in  philos- 
ophy at  UCSB.  (Nov.  9) 

10:00  TRISTRAM  SHANDY  read  by  How- 
ard Ameker. 

10:30  JOSEF  MARX— A  LECTURE  WITH 
MUSIC:  "Teaching  Materials  from  the 
Middle  Ages  On."  Mr.  Marx  is  a  noted 
oboist  and  teacher.  (WBAI) 


AFTERNOON 

12:15  MUSIC  BY  BRITTEN:  BENJAMIN 
BRITTEN  conducts  his  arrangements  of 
PURCELL's  Chacony  in  g  and  three  orig- 
inal compositions.  Cantata  Misericordium, 
Sinfonia  da  Requiem  and  the  Spring  Sym. 
Soloists  include  Heather  Harper,  sop.;  Nor- 
ma Procter,  alto;  Peter  Pears,  ten.,  and 
Thomas  Hemsley,  bar.  Orch.  and  Chorus  of 
the  London  Sym..  BRITTEN  cond.  (BBC) 

2:00  BUDDHISM   AND  COMMUNISM. 
(Nov.  6) 

3:00  PROFILE  OF  ELIE  WIESEL:  Read- 
ings are  presented  in  this  program  from  his 
sixth  book  entitled  The  Jews  of  Silence. 
(WBAI) 

3:30  ORFF  AND  CHORAL  MUSIC:  Orff's 
compositions  are  largely  choral  and  vocal. 
This  discussion  centers  around  the  com- 
poser's work  and  the  challenge  it  presents 
to  singers  and  choral  directors.  Participants 
are  Frau  Gertrud  Orff,  choral  director, 
Roger  Wagner,  Dr.  G.  Malcolm  Groher, 
director  of  the  Los  Angeles  Symphonic 
Chorus  and  William  Malloch,  KPFK  Mus- 
ic Director. 

4:30  PROGRAMS  FOR  YOUNG  PEOPLE: 


EVENING 

NEWS  AND  VIEWS: 
5:30  Day's  News  Report  with  Larry  Moss. 
6:00  News  Analysis  with  William  Winter. 
6:15  Opinion  with  Thomas  Francis  Ritt. 
6:30  Latin    American    Press    Review    with 

Donald  Bray. 
6:45   Religion     in    Crisis    with    Harold    J. 

Quigley. 

7:00  THE  OPEN  HOUR. 

8:00  COMMUNITi'  DISCUSSION  PROJ- 
ECT—PSYCHOBIOLOGY:  Presented  by 
the  Psychology  Committee  of  the  Commu- 
nity Discussion  Project  Groups.  This  ses- 
sion between  Fred  Abrams  and  Dr.  Mc- 
Grath  was  recorded  by  Jim  Osborne  at 
UC,  Irvine  in  February  1966  (for  project 
meeting  locations  call  OL  2-2247). 

9:00  THE  LES  CLAYPOOL  PROGRAM. 

12:00  THE  SOUL  BAG  with  Soul  Brother 
Nick  Cramer. 
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ATURDAY 
NOVEMBER   II 

ARMISTICE  DAY 
MORNING 


8:00  PROGRAMS  FOR  YOUNG  PEOPLE: 

The  Koolibah  Tree. 

10:00  THE  BEST  OF  THE  WEEK'S  OPEN 
HOURS. 

U:00  GOLDEN  VOICES  of  the  concert  and 
operatic  stage  presented  by  Anthony 
Boucher. 

11:30  CALLING  CQ  with  Ray  Meyers. 
AFTERNOON 

12:00  MUSIC     FROM     LOUISVILLE: 

HARRY  SOMERS'  Passacaglia  and  Fugue 
for  Orch.  (10)  (Lou  661)  is  featured  today 
with  RONALD  HERDER'S  Movements 
for  Orch.  (12)  (Lou  665),  GUNTHER 
SCHULLER's  Dramatic  Overture  (10) 
(Lou  666),  and  GIAN  FRANCESCO  MAL- 
IPIERO's  Notturno  di  canti  e  Balli  (19) 
Lou  664) 

1:00  CUISINE  BOURGEOISE  with  Sasha 
Shor. 

1:30  BETTER  HEALTH  THROUGH  BET- 
TER FOOD  with  Elizabeth  J.  Broadston, 
Nutrition  Counselor. 

1:45  MISCELLANY. 

2:00  THE  ZOO  STORY,  by  Edward  Albee. 
(Nov.  8) 

3:00  LET    US    NOW    PRAISE    FAMOUS 

MEN  by  James  Agee.  (Nov.  8) 

3:30  THE  BIG  BLUE  LINE:  Ed  Cray,  auth- 
or of  the  book  of  that  title,  is  interviewed 
by  Gene  Marine  of  Ramparts  Magazine. 
Mr.  Cray  is  with  the  American  Civil  Lib- 
erties Union  of  Southern  California.  His 
book,  published  by  Coward-McCann,  deals 
with  police  power  vs.  human  rights. 
(KPFA) 

4:30  THE  OPEN  HOUR  OF  THE  ARTS. 

EVENING 

5:30  3729  CAHUENGA  is  the  address  from 
which  our  report  to  the  listeners  emanates. 
fNOV.  14) 

5:45  NEWS  OF  THE  DAY  with  Julie 
Russo. 

6:00  MUSIC  NOT  FOR  EXPORT:  Le  Sym- 
phonie  Francais  presented  by  Joe  Cooper. 
MARCEL  LANDOW  SKI'S  Sym.  No.  1, 
Jean  de  la  Pear.  Orchestre  Pasdeloup,  Albert 
Wolff  cond.  (Orphee  DO-F  52053);  HENRI 
BARRAUUs  Sym.  No.  3,  Orchestre  National 
de  la  Radiodiffusion-Television  Francaise, 
Charles  Munch  cond.  (Vega  C  30  ST  20035 ) . 

7:00  TEENS  ASK  WHY  continues  the  con- 
frontation between  the  younger  and  older 
generations.  A  youthful  panel  probes  and 
questions  from  the  teen  point  of  view. 


8:00  THE  MUSICAL  CHAIR  with  William 

Malloch. 

9:30  HENRY  COWELL  ON  MUSIC  OF 
THE  WORLDS  PEOPLE:  A  program  of 
recorded  music  of  Spain.  (WBAI) 

10:00  LOOKING  IN  with  Elliott  Mintz. 

11:00  THE  HOLY  BIBLE  with  Gard  Everit. 

12:00  THE  CONTINUING  CARROT  with 
Good  Old  Uncle  Mitch. 


UNDAY 
NOVEMBER   12 

ELIZABETH  CADY  STANTON 
1815-Oct.  26,  1902 

MORNING 


8:00  THE  MYSTIC  CIRCLE:  A  Meditation 
Be-In  with  Jack  Gariss. 

10:00  MUSIC  FROM  THE  ORIENT  fea- 
tures rare  recordings  not  readily  available 
in  this  country. 

10:30  GOD'S  TROMBONES:  James  Weldon 
Johnson's  poetry  interpreted  by  Harold 
Scott,  with  the  Montclair  Gospel  Chorale. 
For  the  second  part  of  this  two-part  pro- 
gram see  Sunday,  Nov.  26,  at  the  same 
hour. 


AFTERNOON 
THE  MUSES  ARE  HEARD 


11:00  BEHIND  THE  ARAB-ISRAELI  CON- 
FLICT with  Prof.  Malcolm  Kerr  and  Harry 
Stillman. 

11:30  THEY  REMEMBER  DVORAK:  Wil- 
liam Malloch  talks  to  Alois  Reiser,  Frank 
Kuchynka,  Paul  Burgess,  Bedrich  Vaska, 
Paul  Sonnenshein,  Mary  Klimesh,  Frank 
Kapler,  Josef  Cyprian  and  Aloise  Ovorak 
about  things  that  happened  to  them  70 
years  ago  and  more.  These  people  recall  the 
Czech  composer  as  he  walked  through  the 
fields,  forests  and  streets  of  Prague  and 
Vysoka,  Czechoslavakia,  and  Spillville, 
Iowa.  This  program  repeated  by  popular 
request. 
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3:00  WAITING  FOR  GODOT:  Direct- 
ed and  produced  in  the  studios  of  KPFK. 

4:45  THE  WARSAW  FESTIVAL  fea- 
turing KAZIMIERZ  SEROCKl's  Niobe, 
ZBIGNIEW  RUDZlNSKl's  Impromptu 
and  WODZIMIERZ  KOTONSKI's  A 
batere. 

EVENING 

5:30  REPORT    FROM    THE    MANAGER. 

(NOV.  15) 

5:45  NEWS    OF   THE   DAY   with    Dawn 

Chatty. 
6:00  THIS  WEEK  AT  THE  U.N. 

6:15  THE  OTHER  SIDE  OF  THE  U.N. 
with  Betty  Pilkington.   (WBAI) 

6:45  FAIR  AND  CLAIR  with  Clair  Brush. 

7:00  BONAR  ON  BOOKS  —  Please  to  Re- 
member the  Eleventh  of  November:  Hugh 
S.  Bonar,  Jr.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  History 
at  California  State  College  at  Los  Angeles, 
reviews  Blasting  and  Bomhardiering  ■  by 
Wyndham  Lewis,  University  of  Calif. 
Press,  1967;  V/orld  War  I  and  the  Ameri- 
can Novel  by  Stanley  Copperman,  Johns 
Hopkins  Press,  1967;  The  Battle  of  Vimy 
Ridge  by  Alexander  McKee,  Stein  and  Day, 
1967;  T.  E.  Lawrence,  An  Arab  View  by 
Mousa  Suliman,  Oxford  University  Press, 
1967;  The  Spy  Who  Never  Was  Caught  by 
Ronald  Seth,  Hawthorne  Books,  1967;  and 
The  Bastard  War;  Mesopotamian  Cam- 
paign 1914-1918  by  A.  J.  Barker,  Dial  Press, 
1967. 

7:30  CrVIL  LIBERTIES  IN  OUR  COURTS 
with  Fred  Okrand  and  Laurence  Sperber. 
(Nov.  17) 

8:00  *FOUR      MOVEMENTS      FOR 

STRINGS:  VACLAV  NELHYBEL's  Three 
Movements  for  Strings,  Sinfonica  di  Roma 
Flagello  cond.  (11)  (Serenus  12007), 
DEZIDER  KARDOS'  Heroic  Ballad,  Slo- 
vak Phil.,  Rafter  cond.   (16). 

8:30  THE  BISHOP  PIKE  AFFAIR:  Wil- 
liam Stringfellow,  co-author  of  the  afore- 
titled  book  published  by  Harper  &  Row,  is 
interviewed  by  Harold  J.  Quigley,  Leader 
of  the  Ethical  Culture  Society  of  Los  An- 
geles. This  interview  took  place  a  few  days 
before  the  House  of  Bishops  met  to  decide 
the  fate  of  Bishop  Pike;  the  week  of  Sep- 
tember 11,  1967. 

9:30  THE  MAN  FROM  EVOL  with  Andre 
Carpenter. 

10:30  ELEMENTS  OF  JAZZ  with  Bob  Zieff. 
Tonight  we  trace  two  thematic  motives 
which  stress  the  same  scale  tone.  Illustra- 
tions are  provided  by  Bechet,  Lunccford, 
Holiday,  Gamer,  Krupa,  Jones  and  Elman. 
Engineered  by  Jim  Gordon. 

11:00  LOOKING  OUT  with  Elliott  Mintz. 


ONDAY 
NOVEMBER   13 

EDWIN  BOOTH 
1833-June  7,  1893 

MORNING 


6:00  GOOD  MORNING  from  Lew  Merk- 
elson  with  mostly  music. 

9:00  LATIN  AMERICAN  PRESS  REVIEW 

with  Donald  Bray,  specialist  in  Latin 
American  politics,  Assoc.  Professor  of 
Government  at  California  State  College  at 
Los  Angeles.  (Nov.  10) 

9:15  MOVIEREVIEW  with  Gene  Young- 
blood.  (NOV.  n) 

9:30  OPINION  with  William  Gruver,  au- 
thor, editor  and  public  relations  counsel, 
new  Press  Secretary  to  the  Democratic 
State  Central  Committee. 

9:45  RELIGION  IN  CRISIS  with  Harold 
J.  Quigley.  (Nov.  10) 

10:00  TRISTRAM  SHANDY  read  by  How- 
ard Ameker. 

10:30  ERNST  HERMANN  MEYER:  Wil- 
liam Malloch.  KPFK's  Music  Director,  re- 
corded this  interview  with  the  East  Ger- 
man composer  in  East  Berlin  during  sum- 
mer 1966.  They  discuss  MEYER' s  music 
in  depth,  especially  the  structure  and  char- 
acter of  life  for  the  artist  in  that  part  of 
the  world.  MEYER  gives  candid  answers 
to  questions  about  the  Wall,  Freedom  and 
Responsibility,  artistic  "cliques."  the  fu- 
ture for  East-West  relations,  etc.  David 
Oiilrakh  is  featured  in  MEYER's  Violin 
Concerto.  Piano  Concerto  and  Sym.  for 
String  Orch.,  plus  the  String  Quartet  No.  2. 


AFTERNOON 


2:15  WHAT  IN  THE  WORLD  IS  HAP- 
PENING TODAY .>  "The  New  Morality." 
(Nov.  7) 

3:30  ONE  MAN'S  WEST  with  Francis 
Roberts.  (Nov.  9) 

4:30  PROGRAMS  FOR  YOUNG  PEOPLE: 


EVENING 


NEWS  AND  VIEWS: 

5:.30  Day's  News  Report  with  Larry  Moss. 
6:00  News  Analysis  with  William  Winter. 

cher. 
6:15  Welfare    Check    with   Audrey   Rawits- 
6:30  Soviet     Press    Review    with    William 

Mandel. 
6:45  Search    and    Research    with    William 

Blanchard. 

7:00  THE  OPEN  HOUR. 


8:00  PRESS  PROBE:  David  P.  Gardner, 
author  of  The  California  Oath  Contro- 
versy, is  the  subject  of  this  probe  by  Dor- 
othy Evans,  a  Christian  Conservative  from 
Pasadena,  Craig  Kirkpatrick,  a  member  of 
MENSA  and  of  the  John  Birch  Society,  and 
Margil  Wadley,  Ph.D.  in  Chemistry.  David 
Gardner  is  Assistant  to  the  Chancellor  at 
UC,  Santa  Barbara,  and  an  Asst.  Professor 
of  Higher  Education.  This  series  is  moder- 
ated by  Harry  Pollard.  (NOV.  20) 


9:00  TOSCANINI  CONDUCTS:  RESPl- 
GHl's  Fountains  of  Rome,  NBC  Sym. 
Orch.  (15)  (LM  1768);  BEETHOVEN'S 
Sym.  No.  6  in  i,  "Pastorale,"  BBC  Sym. 
Orch.  (38)   (Odean  1664).  (NOV.  16) 

10:00  THE  HEBREW  PROGRAM  with  Dan 
Eshel. 

10:30  OLD     TIME     RECORD     REVIEW: 

Blind  Lemon  Jefferson,  Part  I.  First  in  a 
two-part  show  profiling  the  career  of  the 
first  great  country  biuesmen. 

11:00  GLOSSOLALIA  with  Harry  Pollard 


UESDAY 
NOVEMBER   14 

JAWAHARLAL  NEHRU 
1889-May  24,  1964 

MORNING 

6:00  GOOD  MORNING  from  Lew  Merk- 
elson  with  mostly  music. 

9:00  SOVIET  PRESS  REVIEW  with  Wil- 
liam Mandel.  (Nov.  IJ) 

9:15  3729  CAHUENGA.   (Nov.  11) 

9:30  WELFARE  CHECK  with  Audrey 
Rawitscher.  (Nov.  13) 

9:45  SEARCH  AND  RESEARCH  with  Wil- 
liam Blanchard  of  the  California  Founda- 
tion for  Social  Research.  (Nov.  13) 

10:00  TRISTRAM  SHANDY  read  by  How- 
ard Ameker. 

10:30  MUSIC    NOT    FOR    EXPORT:    Joe 

Cooper  presents  DVORAK'S  pupil,  VIT- 
EZSLAV  NOVAK.  The  Brno  Stale  Phi!. 
Orch.  under  Joseph  Vogel  performs  NO- 
VAK'S South  Bohemian  Suite  (Supraphon 
SUA  10136)  and  De  Profundis  (Supra- 
phons  SUA  10476). 

11:30  MUSIC  FROM  THE  CHAPEL  ROY- 
AL: Today  works  by  ]OHN  DUNSTABLE. 
(BBC). 

AFTERNOON 

12:00  EVENINGS  ON  THE  ROOF  with  Pe- 
ter Yates.  (Nov.  9) 

1:00  EARLY  RHYTHM  AND  BLUES  fea- 
tures Willie  Tee  and  a  new  gospel  album 
by  the  Soul  Stirrers  featuring  Willie  Rog- 
ers.  (WBAI) 
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2:00  WILLIAM  SAROYAN  AT  THE 
NDEA  SUMMER  ENGLISH  INSTITUTE, 
1965:  Saroyan  was  invited  to  this  summer 
institute  for  English  teachers  for  the  an- 
nounced purpose  of  teaching  the  teachers 
how  to  teach  writing.  His  own  title  for  this 
talk  is  "Who  Teaches  Who,  What,  When, 
Where,  How  and  Why?  "  (KPFA) 

3:00  GEMINI-DONA  with  the  Kaleido- 
scopic eyes. 

3:30  MUSIC  FROM  CANADA  presents 
KELSEY  JONES'  Introduction  and  Fugue: 
Hyman  Bress,  vln.,  Charles  Reiner,  pf.  (9) 
OSCAR  MORAWETZ'  Trio  for  Flute, 
Oboe  and  Harpsichord,  Le  Trio  Baroque 
de  Montreal  (17);  JOHN  WElNZWElG's 
Woodwind  Quintet,  Toronto  W'dwnd.  Qnt. 
(11);  CLAUDE  CHAMPAGNE'S  Sympho- 
nic Gaspesienne,  CBC  Montreal  Orch., 
Jean  Beaudet  cond.  (19)  (Canadian  Broad- 
casting Corp.) 

4:30  PROGRAMS  FOR  YOUNG  PEOPLE: 


EVENING 

NEWS  AND  VIEWS: 
5:30  Day's  News  Report  with  Larry  Moss. 
6:00  News  Analysis  with  William  Winter. 
6:15   Human   Rights   Intervfews  with  Tiger 

Slavik. 
6:30  French    Press    Review    with    Georges 

Cleyet. 
6:45  Opinion  with  Marshall  Windmiller. 

7:00  THE  STATIC  SEEKER  with  Don 
Deitch. 

7:15  SUBWAY  POEMS:  Greg  Foster  reads 
from  Paraphernalia,  his  original  composi- 
tions. Art  Blakey  Jr.  accompanies  on  the 
drums. 

7:30  THE  MORAL  AMBIGUITY  OF 
AMERICA — Counter  Forces  for  a  Decent 
Society:  The  second  of  Six  1967  CBC  Mas- 
sey  Lectures  given  by  Paul  Goodman.  This 
lecture  follows  on  the  conclusion  of  the 
first  by  "examining  such  dissident  groups 
and  movements  as  those  for  Negro  Civil 
Rights,  radical  student  work  in  'the  war  on 
poverty,'  and  'the  new  morality'  of  the 
young  in  general."  (CBC) 

8:00  *BARTOK'S  UNKNOWN  FIRST 
ORCHESTRAL  SUITE:  Janos  Ferencsik 
conducts  the  Hungarian  State  Concert  Orch. 
in  BELA  BARTOK's  First  Suite  for  Orches- 
tra, Opus  3  (Qualiton  1203/04). 

8:45  THE  HUMANISTIC  MOVEMENT 
IN  PSYCHOLOGY:  From  the  series  pre- 
pared by  the  Community  Discussion  Proj- 
ect Groups.  The  discussants  are  James  F.  T. 
Bugental,  Ph.D.,  Director  of  Psychological 
Services  Associates,  and  Dr.  Robert  Tan- 
nenbaum.  Professor  of  Behavioral  Science, 
Graduate  School  of  Business  Administra- 
tion, and  Research  Behavioral  Scientist,  In- 
stitute of  Industrial  Relations,  UCLA.  Dr. 
Marjorie  R.  Kawin,  Los  Angeles  Psychi- 
atric Services,  moderates. 

10:00  LOOKING  IN  with  Elliott  Mintz. 

111:00  GLOSSOLALIA   with    Frank   Green- 
wood. 


EDNESDAY 
iTi   NOVEMBER   15 

PIKES  PEAK  DISCOVERED  1806 

MORNING 

6:00  GOOD  MORNING  from  Lew  Merk- 
elson  with  mostly  music. 

9:00  FRENCH  PRESS  REVIEW  with 
Georfies  Cleyet.  (Nov.  14) 

9:15  REPORT   FROM  THE   MANAGER. 

(Nov.  12) 

9:30  HUMAN      RIGHTS      INTERVIEWS 

with  Tiger  Slavik.  (Nov.  14) 

9:45  OPINION  with  Marshall  Windmiller 
(Nov.  14) 

10:00  TRISTRAM  SHANDY  read  by  How- 
ard Ameker. 

10 JO  MORE  OF  ORFFS  MUSICA  POETI- 

CA:  We  present  another  collection  (No  5 
in  the  Harmonia  Mundi  Records  set)  of 
Musica  Poetica  (45)  and  a  tape  of  Frau 
Gertrud  Orff  applying  the  Schulwerk 
methods  to  5th  and  6th  graders  from  Bell- 
flower,  California's  Ramona  Elementary 
School. 

AFTERNOON 

12:00  LONDON  FESTIVAL  OF  AMERI- 
CAN ARTS  AND  HUMANITIES:  High- 
lights of  American  Humor — II:  Bret  Harte, 
Mark  Twain,  and  other  late  nineteenth 
century  humorists  as  interpreted  by  a  com- 
pany of  young  actors  from  Cambridge 
Footlights.  BBC,  and  other  professional 
companies.  Commentary  and  conversation 
by  Peter  Jones  and  Donald  Ogden  Stewart. 
(KPFA) 

1:00  POPOV'S  PICTURES  AT  AN  EXHI- 
BITION: The  noted  Bulgarian  conductor 
talks  to  'William  Malloch,  KPFK'S  Music 
Director,  and  explains  why  he  takes  very 
individual  ways  with  the  movements  of 
MOUSSORGSKY's  set  of  piano  pieces  in 
the  RAVEL  Orchestration.  The  program 
ends  with  a  complete  performance  of  the 
work  with  POPOV  and  the  Sofia  Stale 
Phi!.,  an  orchestra  founded  by  POPOV,  in 
a  recording  for  sale  only  inside  the  con- 
ductor's native  coujitry. 

2:00  PO/IT  -  RI  N:  A  forum  of  Los  Ange- 
les poets,  conducted  by  Alvaro  Cardona- 
Hine.  (NOV.  20) 

3:00  MOVIEREVIEW  with  Gene  Young- 
blood.  (Nov.  13) 


3:15  MISCELLANY. 

3:30  A    CONCERT    FROM    GERMANY: 

Ludwig  Hojman  is  the  soloist  in  FRANZ 
LISZT'S  Concerto  No.  2  in  A  (20).  Hans 
RoshauJ  leads  the  5.  W.  German  Sym. 
Orch.  Jan  Krenz  concludes  the  program  by 
conducting  the  same  orchestra  in  SCHU- 
MANN'S Sym.  No.  3  in  E  (34). 

4:30  PROGRAMS  FOR  YOUNG  PEOPLE: 


EVENING 

NEWS  AND  VIEWS: 
5:.30  Day's  News  Report  with  Larry  Moss. 
6:00  News  Analysis  with  'William  Winter. 
6:15  Opinion  with  Dorothy  Healey. 
6:30  British  Press  Review  with  Harry  Pol- 
lard. 
6:45  Opinion  with  J.  E.  Pournelle 

7:00  THE  OPEN  HOUR. 

8:00  LAND,  WATER  AND  POWER  MO- 
NOPOLY IN  CALIFORNIA  —  Irrigation 
and  Water  Rights:  One  of  a  series  produced 
by  William  Reich,  Resource  Consultant  for 
the  California  Farmer-Consumer  Informa- 
tion Committee,  and  former  Associate  Edi- 
tor of  the  California  Farm  Reporter. 
(KPFA) 

8:30  STYX  AND  STONES  with  Al  Gear- 
ing. 

10:00  JAZZ,  ROCK  AND  TALK  with  Judy 
Howard. 

11:00  THE  DROP-OUT  UNIVERSITY  OF 

THE  AIR  with  Judy  Eisenstein. 


HURSDAY 
NOVEMBER   16 

OKLAHOMA  ADMITTED  TO 
UNION  1907 

MORNING 

6:00  GOOD  MORNING  from  Lew  Merk- 
elson  with  mostly  music. 

9:00  BRITISH  PRESS  REVIEW  with  Harry 
Pollard.  (Nov.  15) 

9:15  FAIR  AND  CLAIR  with  Clair  Brush. 

9:30  OPINION   with   Dorothy   Healey. 
(Nov.  15) 

9:45  OPINION  with  J.  E.   Pournelle. 
(Nov.  15) 

10:00  TRISTRAM  SHANDY  read  by  How- 
ard Ameker. 


10:30  MUSIC  FROM  GERMANY:  Today 
the  annual  Music  Quiz.  Listeners  will  be 
asked  to  identify  several  piano  composi- 
tions which  have  been  presented  on  the 
MUSIC  FROM  GERMANY  program  dur- 
ing the  past  year.  Competitors  can  win  a 
series  of  fine  recordings  by  Telefunken. 

11:00  TOSCANINI  CONDUCTS.  (Nov.  13) 

AFTERNOON 

12:00  TONE  ROADS  with  Don  Wilson  pre- 
sents 4  pieces  by  ELLIOTT  SCHWARTZ: 
Concert  Piece  for  Ten  Players;  Interrup- 
tions for  Woodwind  Quintet  and  Tape 
Loop;  Soliloquies  for  Flute,  Clarinet,  Vio- 
lin and  Piano;  and  Music  for  Orch.  with 
Electronic  Tape. 

1:00  PAUL  BOWLES  reads  his  short  story 
The  Fourth  Day  Out  frotn  Santa  Cruz.  This 
is  part  of  the  October  series  BANGKOK! 
BALI!  BOWLES!  Repeated  because  of 
many  listener  requests. 

1:30  MUSIC  FROM  GREECE  with  Jim 
Papadatos. 

2:00  FROM  THE  MIDWAY:  Dr.  William 
Bronston,  Resident  Physician  at  the  Men- 
ninger  Institute  in  Topeka,  speaks  on  "The 
Student  Role  in  Social  Change.'  (U.  of  Chi- 
cago Radio) 

3:00  GEMINI-DONA  with  the  Kaleido- 
scopic eyes. 

3:30  STRAVINSKY  AND  THE  RITE  OF 
SPRING:  IGOR  STRAl'INSKY  speaks 
about  his  ballet,  Le  Sacre  du  Printerhps, 
and  we  hear  a  recording  of  the  complete 
score  with  the  composer  leading  the  Colum- 
bia Sym.  Orch.   (Columbia  D3L  300). 

4:30  PROGRAMS  FOR  YOUNG  PEOPLE: 


EVENING 

NEWS  AND  VIEWS: 
5:30  Day's  News  Report  with  Larry  Moss. 
6:00  News  Analysis  with  William  Winter. 
6:15   Opinion  with  Dr.  Ralph  Forsyth. 
6:30  German    Press    Review    with    Martin 

Hall. 
6:45  Opinion  with  Angelo  Codevilla. 

7:00  ONE  MAN'S  WEST  with  Francis 
Roberts.  (NOV.  20) 

7:30  EVENINGS  ON  THE  ROOF  with  Pe- 
ter Yates  presents  three  compositions  by 
HARRY  PARTCH:  Rotate  The  Body  In 
All  Its  Planes;  Water  Water;  and  Ulysses 
At  The  Edge.  (NOV.  21) 

9:00  ARTIS:  Repertory  Unlimited  contin- 
ues to  bring  you  dramatic  entertainment 
under  its  new  corporate  title.  (NOV.  20) 

10:00  LOOKING  IN  with  Elliott  Mintz. 

11:00  GLOSSOLALIA  with  Herb  Elfman. 


VILLAGE   BOOK   STORE 


We  Carry  One  of  the  Most 

Complete  Stocks  of 

AFRICAN  STUDIES  —  PHItOSOPHY 

LINGUISTICS— SOCIAL  SCIENCES  - 

MATHEMATICS 

On    The   West   Coast 


BEST  SELLERS  &  PAPERBACKS 

Books   Purchased 

Moil    Orders   Promptly   Filled 

OR  9-2749 

940  Broxton,  W.L.A., 

in   Westwood  Village 
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RIDAY 
NOVEMBER   17 

SUEZ  CANAL  OPENED  1869 


MORNING 

6:00  GOOD  MORNING  from  Lew  Merkel- 
son  with  mostly  music. 

9:00  GERMAN  PRESS  REVIEW  with  Mar- 
tin Hall.  (Nov.  16) 

9:15  JAZZ  CRITTER  with  Bob  Zieff. 

9:30  OPINION  with  Dr.  Ralph  Forsyth. 
(Nov.  16) 

9:45  OPINION  with  Angelo  Codevilla  who 
is  with  Pepperdine  Research  Institute. 
Pepperdine  College.  He  is  a  doctoral  can- 
didate in  Political  Science  at  Claremont 
College.  Mr.  Codevilla  received  his  B.A. 
from  Rutgers  University,  1965,  and  his 
M.A.  from  the  University  of  Notre  Dame. 
1967.  Formerly  he  worked  for  The  Foreign 
Policy  Research  Institute  and  for  the  Of- 
fice of  National  Security  Studies.  (Nov.  16) 

10:00  TRISTRAM  SHANDY  read  by  How- 
ard Ameker. 

10:30  JACOB  GIMPEL:  The  noted  pianist 
talks  to  KPFK's  Music  Director,  William 
Malloch,  about  his  career  and  about  his 
musical  ideals.  He  speaks  at  length  about 
his  association  with  the  great  violinist, 
Bronislav  Huberman.  Music  heard  consists 
of  recordings  played  by  Gimpel  with 
Rudolf  Kempe  conducting  BEETHOVEN'S 
"Emperor"  Concerto  and  BRAHM's  First 
Piano  Concerto  (discs  available  only  in 
Europe). 

AFTERNOON 

2:00  TWO  THEATRE  PIECES  by  James 
Broughton,  directed  by  Kermit  Sheets: 
Mother,  What  Is  Man  and  The  Ballad  of 
Mad  Jenny. 

2:30  CIVIL  LIBERTIES  IN  OUR  COURTS. 

(Nov.  12) 

3:00  CONTEMPORARY  SACRED  MUSIC: 

DARIUS  MILHAUD's  Sym.  No.  3,  The 
Elizabeth  Brasseur  Chorale  and  the  Con- 
servatoire Society  Orch.  are  conducted  by 
the  composer  (Westminster  19101); 
RALPH  VAUGHAN  WILLIAMS'  Four 
Hymns.  Richard  Weagly,  ten.  (Omega  X-3); 
PIERRE  COCHEREAU's  Paraphrase  de  la 
Dedicace  (Philips  500-039);  ANDRE 
JOLIVET's  Suite  Liturgique,  Richard 
Weagly,  ten.  (Omega  X-3).  Tanganyika 
Praises  God,  a  traditional  piece  is  per- 
formed by  the  African  Seminary  Choir  of  the 
White  Fathers  (Dorian  1015). 


4:30  PROGRAMS  FOR  YOUNG  PEOPLE. 


EVENING 

NEWS  AND  VIEWS: 
5:30  Day's  News  Report  with  Larry  Moss. 
6:00  News  Analysis  with  William  Winter. 
6:15  Opinion  with  Thomas  Francis  Ritt. 
6:30  Israel  Report  with  Dan  Eshel. 
6:45  Religion    in    Crisis    with    Harold    J. 
Quigley. 

7:00  THE  OPEN  HOUR. 

8:00  COMMUNITY  DISCUSSION  PROJ- 
ECT—UNITIVE    SPIRITUALITY:    Oba 

diah  Harris,  minister  of  the  Temple  of 
Truth  in  Phoenix,  Arizona,  talks  with  Har- 
old Quigley,  Leader  of  the  Ethical  Culture 
Society  of  Los  Angeles,  about  his  religious 
philosophy  stemming  from  his  realization 
that  there  is  a  "common  substratum  of  truth 
underlying  all  of  the  great  spiritual  systems 
of  the  world."  (For  Project  meeting  loca- 
tions call  OL  2-2247).   (NOV.  28) 

9:00  THE  LES  CLAYPOOL  SHOW. 

12:00  THE  SOUL  BAG  with  Soul  Brother 
Nick  Cramer. 


ATURDAY 
NOVEMBER   18 

LOUIS  DAGUERRE 
1789-July  12,  1851 

MORNING 


8:00  PROGRAMS  FOR  YOUNG  PEOPLE: 

The  Koolibah  Tree. 

10:00  THE  BEST  OF  THE  WEEK'S  OPEN 
HOURS. 

11:00  GOLDEN  VOICES  of  the  Concert  and 
Operatic  stages  presented  by  Anthony 
Boucher. 

11:30  CALLING  CQ  with  Ray  Meyers. 

AFTERNOON 

12:00  ELECTRONIC,  STEREO  AND  HI-FI 
EQUIPMENT  REPORT  with  R.  S.  Mc- 
Collister. 

12:30  ALL  ABOUT  CARS  with  Jim  Mat- 
thews. 

12:45  E.  POWER  BIGGS  ON  THE  ORGAN 
AT  ARLESHEIM,  SWITZERLAND:  AN- 
DRE RAISON'S  Passacaglia  in  g  (1), 
FRANCOIS  COUPERIN'S  The  Trophy  and 
Fugue  in  the  Kyrie  (4),  L.  N.  CLERAM- 
BAULT'S  Trumpet  in  Dialogue  (2),  /.  5. 
BACH  Chorale  Prelude  —  Wer  nur  den 
lieben  Gott  (2). 


1:00  CUISINE  BOURGEOISE  with  Sasha 
Shor. 

1:30  BETTER  HEALTH  THROUGH  BET- 
TER FOOD  with  Elizabeth  Broadston,  Nu- 
trition Counselor. 

1:45  MUSIC  FROM  RUMANIA:  ANATOL 
VIERU'S  Concerto  for  Orch.,  Cinema 
Orch.,  Mircea  Cristescu  cond.  (20)  (Elect- 
record-059);  ION  DUMITRESCU'S  Suite 
No.  3  for  Orch.,  Rumanian  Radio-TV  Orch., 
losif  Conta  cond.  (25)  (Electrecord-062); 
GEORGES  ENESCO'S  Sonata  No.  3  in  a, 
"In  the  Popular  Rumanian  Style,"  Yehudi 
and  Hepzihah  Menuhin,  vln.,  and  pf. 
(24)  (Angel  36418):  Sym.  No.  1  in  E-flat, 
Rumanian  State  Sym.,  Georges  Georgescu 
cond.  (35)  (Artia  118);  PAUL  CON- 
ST ANTINESCV'S  Ulita  Noastra,  Nicolae 
Gafton,  bar.,  Radio-TV  Orch.,  losif  Conta 
cond.  (20)  (Electrecord-059);  SABIN 
DRAGOI'S  Rustic  Divertisement,  Orch.  de 
Camera  of  Bucharest,  Mircea  Cristescu 
cond.   (28)    (Electrecord-062). 

4:30  THE  OPEN  HOUR  OF  THE  ARTS. 

EVENING 

5:30  3729  CAHUENGA  is  the  address  from 
which  our  report  to  the  listeners  emanates. 
(NOV.  21) 

5:45  NEWS  OF  THE  DAY  with  Julie 
Russo. 

6:00  MUSIC  NOT  FOR  EXPORT:  Pre- 
sented by  Joe  Cooper.  Tonight's  program 
features  JEAN  FRANCAIX'S  String  Quar- 
tet, Loewenguth  Quartet  (Charlin  SCCPE 
1 ) ;  Cinq  Poemes,  Arta  Florescu,  Juvenalia, 
Suzanne  Lafaye,  sop.,  Genevieve  Macaux, 
mezzo;  Paul  Derenne,  ten.;  Andre  Vessieres, 
bass;  Claude  and  Jean  Francaix,  pfs.  (Charlin 
SCCPE  11);  Si  Versailles  MEtait  Conte, 
Orchestre  de  L' Association  des  Concerts 
Colonne,  Georges  Tzipine  cond.  (Pathe  DT- 
1036) 

7:00  LA  HORA  CASTELLANA  with  Carlos 
Hagen. 

8:00  THE  MUSICAL  CHAIR  with  William 

Malloch. 

9:30  ESCAPE  with  Anthony  Boucher  into  a 
world  of  science  fiction,  mystery  and  fan- 
tasy. 

10:00  LOOKING  IN  with  Elliott  Mintz. 

11:00  THE  HOLY  BIBLE  with  Gard  Everit. 

12:00  THE  CONTINUING  CARROT  with 
good  Old  Uncle  Mitch  Harding. 


HASTE  &HIRSTy  Imports 


IF  YOU'D  LIKE  A  NEW  CAR, 

COME  AND  SEE  US! 

BRAND  NEW  1968 


•  QUALITY     •*  SAFETY     *  ECONOMY 
EUROPEAN   DELIVERY  SPECIALISTS 

11647  VENTURA  BLVD., 
STUDIO  CITY 


VOLVO-TRIUMPH-SAAB 


TR  7-9200 

984-148? 

PO  6-3847 

SPECIAL  CONSIDERATION  TO  MEMBERS  OF  THE  KPFK  FAMILY 
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Special  Asia  Issue  ■ 


These  are  the  first  two  in  a  12-week 
"Letters  from  Asia"  series.  The  first 
two  letters  are  contained  in  this 
double  issue  which  covers  two  weeks 
and  allowed  William  Winter  time  to 
get  to  Asia  and  send  his  copy  back. 
The  following  letters  will  be  issued 
weekly  on  our  regular  schedule; 
there  will  be  ten  more  issues 
from  Asia.  This  week's  double  issue 
was  somewhat  late  going  to  press 
due  to  the  time  it  took  for  all  the 
copy  to  arrice. 
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LETTERS    FROM   ASIA 


JAPAN -THE  EAST  MEETS  THE  WEST 


TTiis  is  my  first  visit  to  Japan  in  1 1 
years.  Tokyo  seems  just  about  the  same 
— busy,  noisy  and  drab;  it  always  looks 
as  if  it  needed  a  coat  of  paint,  and  even 
when  a  building  is  just  finished  it  some- 
how looks  old.  There  is  none  of  the  ex- 
citing new  architecture  one  sees  in 
Sweden,  in  West  Berlin — or  in  Yugo- 
slavia. But  there  are  two  outstanding  dif- 
ferences in  Tokyo  from  what  it  was  on 
previous  visits:  first,  there  is  a  great  deal 
more  traffic,  so  much  more  that  it's 
worth  your  life  to  cross  a  street  where 
there's  no  traffic  light;  and  secondly,  the 
women  have  taken  to  western  clothes 
and  the  colorful  old  kimonos  are  rare. 
You  still  see  them,  and  still  see  the  babies 
carried  in  a  papoose  on  mother's  back, 
but  most  Japanese  ladies  today  dress  like 
their  counterparts  in  Europe  and  Amer- 
ica. 

But  just  because  there  are  no  osten- 
sible changes  in  appearance  except  for 
more  people,  more  traffic,  and  more 
western  attire,  don't  assume  there  are  no 
serious  changes.  Tokyo  has  been  the 
world's  largest — that  is,  most  populous — 
city  for  a  number  of  years.  It's  population 
stands  at  over  1 1,000,000  (M)  and  with 
increased  prosperity  there  is  increased 
traffic.  Cars  are  plentiful.  Too  plentiful. 
And  there  is  no  room  to  park.  So  much 
so  that  when  a  new  car  is  sold,  the  dealer 
must  require  the  buyer  to  show  where  he 
can  park  overnight  at  home,  and  where 
he  will  park  for  work — otherwise,  no 
sale.  Dealers  now  find  parking  spaces  for 
their  customers  so  as  to  sell  the  cars,  and 
the  parking  spaces  must  be  registered 
with  the  motor  vehicle  people  before  a 
license  is  issued. 

JAPANESE  TRAFFIC 

The  Tokyo  traffic  problems  should 
serve  as  a  lesson  for  American  cities, 
none  of  which  has  yet  exploded  into  this 
size.  We  like  to  think  that  more  public 
transport  is  the  answer.  Tokyo  thought 
so  too,  and  today  has  just  about  the  most 
advanced  and  complex  rapid  transit  sys- 
tem I've  seen  anywhere:  There  are  two 


CHINA 


levels  of  subways  below  the  ground, 
street  cars  and  buses  on  the  surface,  and 
elevated  fast  trains  overhead.  In  addition 
there  is  a  patchwork  of  auto  speedways 
criss-crossing  the  city.  And  still  there  is 
no  room  to  park,  and  rush-hour  traffic 
is  agonizing. 

What's  more,  Tokyo  abounds  in  small 
cars,  tiny  Toyopets  and  Datsuns  and 
Hondas;  they  don't  take  up  as  much 
room  as  some  of  our  floating  palaces  but 
it's  still  overcrowded.  The  city  transport 
people  complain  just  as  ours  do  that 
building  more  freeways  isn't  the  answer, 
since  when  a  new  freeway  is  built  it's 
crowded  the  day  it  opens  and  promptly 
is  obsolete. 

Our  guide  is  a  charming  young  lady 
in  her  early  twenties.  She  lives  in  the 
outskirts  and  has  her  own  car,  but  never 
drives  it  into  town.  She  takes  the  train 
and  it  takes  40  minutes  to  get  to  work. 
The  reason  she  won't  drive  into  town  is 
not  only  the  traffic,  not  only  lack  of  park- 
ing space  but  because  she'd  get  lost. 

Tokyo  still  has  not  improved  its  ad- 
dress system.  You  can't  tell  a  location  by 
the  address.  First  of  all,  most  locations 
are  given  in  terms  of  prefecture,  district, 
and  general  area  rather  than  by  street 
number.  If  there  is  a  street  number  it 
will  tell  you  little  about  the  location. 
Sometimes  consecutive  numbers  are 
blocks  apart,  and  sometimes  the  building 


next  door  has  a  number  many  digits 
away  from  its  neighbors.  Also,  not  all  the 
streets  are  identified.  So  that  Michiko, 
our  guide,  says  she  often  gets  lost  driving 
into  the  city,  unless  she  takes  a  street 
map  along  and  then  she  doesn't  have  time 
to  re.ad  it,  and  because  of  the  traffic  can't 
stop  long  enough  to  take  her  eyes  off  the 
road  and  look  at  the  map.  So  she  leaves 
the  car  home. 

In  contrast  with  Tokyo,  which  iust 
grew — like  America's  cities — I  look  for- 
ward to  seeing  Kyoto  which  is  a  planned 
city,  carefully  laid  out  according  to  pat- 
tern, with  streets  and  boulevards  detailed 
over  1200  years  ago.  When  the  Olympics 
came  to  Tokyo  in  1964,  Kyoto  didn't  do 
a  thing  about  it,  but  Tokyo  did:  new 
hotels  went  up,  high-speed  motor  high- 
ways were  rushed  to  completion,  and 
more  trains  were  built,  notably  the  fast 
monorail  that  now  connects  the  interna- 
tional Haneda  Airport  with  the  center  of 
Tokyo  and  delivers  passengers  in  about 
12  minutes,  instead  of  the  40  it  used  to 
take  half  a  dozen  years  ago. 

"WHISTLE-GIRLS" 

One  of  the  happy  institutions  in  Japan 
are  the  "whistle-girls."  Every  tourist  bus 
has  one.  When  the  bus  is  about  to  back 
up,  the  whistle-girl,  wearing  a  distinctive 
blue  uniform,  jumps  out,  goes  to  the 
back  of  the  bus  and  whistles  her  whistle 
— beep-beep,  beep-beep.  That  tells  the 
driver  all's  clear.  When  he  gets  too  close 
to  the  next  bus  or  some  obstruction,  there 
is  a  loud  long  continuous  blast  on  the 
whistle.  But  there  is  more  to  the  whistle- 
girl  than  that.  Every  whistle-girl  sings 
and  maybe  they  are  chosen  for  their  sing- 
ing ability.  During  the  trip,  the  whistle- 
girl  will  take  the  microphone  and  regale 
the  passengers  with  Japanese  folk-songs 
and  a  Japanese  version  of  "You  Are  My 
Sunshine,"  and  maybe  "Clementine." 
Also,  it  seems  to  be  her  job  to  memorize 
all  the  faces  of  all  her  passengers  and 
when  the  bus  is  ready  to  leave  she  counts 
the  faces  and  can  always  tell  who's  miss- 
ing and  run  out  to  round  him  up. 


On  the  serious  side,  Japan  is  bursting 
with  prosperity  for  those  lucky  enough  to 
have  good  jobs  and  healthy  investments. 
There  are  many  poor  and  there  is  unem- 
ployment. While  automation  is  not  so 
ubiquitous  here  as  in  the  U.  S.,  modem 
technology  still  demands  higher  skills. 
That  means  higher  education.  But  Japa- 
nese universities  and  colleges  are 
crowded.  Admission  requires  entrance 
exams,  and  they  are  tough.  Many  can't 
pass  and  when  they  fail  they  must  study 
for  another  full  year  before  they  can  try 
again.  Each  year  only  the  highest  grades 
are  admitted  to  colleges  because  of  the 
classroom  and  teacher  shortage,  so  that 
a  specified  number  is  destined  to  be  re- 
jected even  though  the  grades  are  good. 
There  is  just  so  much  room  and  the  rest 
must  wait  another  year. 

The  high  school  grads  who  study  for 
these  exams  are  called  Ronins  after  the 
warriors  in  the  old  shogun  days  who  had 
a  sword  but  belonged  to  no  warlord,  had 
no  shogun  and  no  cause  to  fight  for;  they 
were  lost  souls.  So  these  educated  young 
people,  eager  and  ready  for  higher  edu- 
cation, are  lost  souls  in  search  of  a  col- 
lege. Moreover,  it  is  important  to  be  ad- 
mitted only  to  the  very  best  universities, 
because  there  is  a  better  chance  of  a 
good  job  on  graduation  from  the  top 
schools  even  if  the  student's  grades  are 
poor  then  when  grades  are  high  in  a 
lower  rated  school.  This  pre-exam  an- 
guish and  the  post-exam  waiting  for  the 
verdict  has  produced  a  very  nervous  and 
insecure  new  generation  in  Japan. 

That  contributes  to  a  serious  problem 
of  what  we  like  to  call  juvenile  delin- 
quency. It  is  only  in  recent  years  that 
Japanese  youngsters  have  learned  to 
drink  and  in  the  cities  there  are  stand-up 
bars  where  cheap  whiskey  is  served. 
Lately  the  drug  craze  has  swept  Japan.  It 
started  with  barbiturates,  and  although 
there  is  not  so  much  publicity  about  it 
here,  marijuana  and  LSD  are  growing 
fads  in  Japan. 

REBELLIOUS  YOUTH 

Another  big  change  is  in  the  rebellion 
of  Japan's  youth  against  the  traditions  of 
their  elders.  Before  World  War  II  Japa- 
nese considered  Duty  greater  than  Love; 
movies  always  showed  the  young  man 
marrying  the  girl  his  father  chose  for 
him,  or  the  girl  his  brother  had  wronged, 
and  giving  up  the  girl  he  really  loved. 
Now  the  movies  follow  the  American 
pattern — the  young  hero  always  marries 
the  girl  he  loves  and  never  mind  what 
the  father  thinks,  and  if  his  brother  has 
sired  an  illegitimate  offspring,  that's  the 
brother's  problem  and  the  girl's.  Today, 
Love  is  greater  than  Duty.  That's  the  new 
democrasie  (with  the  accent  on  the  last 
syllable). 

Older  people  still  take  baths  together, 
men  and  women,  in  the  nude.  Today's 
young  Japanese  think  that's  too  tame  and 
square.  They  prefer  the  strip-tease  shows. 


—  True  /Aean'ing  of  Words 

Words  are  the  statesman's  stock  In 
trade.  When  they  are  used  careless- 
ly and  Inaccurately,  misunderstand- 
ing and  conflict  are  the  result. 
Many  of  the  words  and  phrases  now 
being  bandied  about  have  lost  their 
meaning  through  the  years,  yet  they 
are  still  used  in  the  old  sense.  In 
"Old  Words-New  Meanings,"  Wil- 
liam Winter  analyzes  the  changing 
meaning  of  old  words  and  shows 
how  much  of  today's  troubles  arise 
out  of  a  misuse  of  words.  Order 
your  copy  now.  Only  $1  00  plus  tax. 
Comments,   Box  817,   Sausalito,  Ca. 


where  the  girls  seem  to  begin  where  the 
American  stripper  stops. 

One  sees  some  of  the  older  customs  in 
smaller  towns  where  women  still  don't  go 
out  with  their  husbands,  and  where  they 
walk  a  respectable  distance  behind  their 
lord  and  master  when  they  go  shopping 
or  to  a  movie.  Women  wear  kimonos  and 
while  men  wear  western  style  suits  to 
work  they  rush  into  traditional  attire  as 
soon  as  they  get  home.  But  not  so  the 
modern  generation.  America's  youth  is 
the  model — replete  with  jukeboxes,  fast 
cars  and  psychedelia. 

One  custom  today's  generation  has  not 
completely  foresworn  is  bowing.  That's 
done  everywhere.  The  more  modern  folk 
will  bow  only  slightly,  in  a  token  gesture. 
But  they  are  still  in  the  minority.  Most 
will  bow  low  and  often.  For  instance,  at 
the  airport  not  only  a  man's  wife  and 
children  will  come  to  see  him  off  as  in 
America,  but  the  occasion  calls  for  a 
family  excursion,  with  uncles,  aunts,  cou- 
sins, in-laws  and  their  relatives  all  bow- 
ing together,  popping  up  and  down.  Each 
bows  to  the  departing  relative  and  then 
to  each  other  several  times,  apparently 
trying  to  bow  lower  and  more  often.  In 
hotel  lobbies,  on  street  corners,  in  office 
building  lobbies,  one  still  sees  the  bowing 
— but  it  seems  to  be  less  prominent  than 
it  was  a  dozen  years  ago. 

There  is  a  reason  for  the  bowing  and 
for  the  old  emphasis  on  Duty  and  sacri- 
fice, and  for  the  traditional  suppression 
of  emotion  so  that  there  is  no  sorrow, 
laughter,  anger,  or  concern  expressed  ex- 
cept perhaps  in  the  complete  privacy  of 
one's  bedchamber  with  no  one  else  to  see. 
Japan  was  ruled  by  martinets  for  cen- 
turies. There  was  strict  discipline  and  de- 
mand for  subservience  and  self-sacrifice. 
It  became  the  national  characteristic  to 
suppress  one's  own  feelings  and  desires 
and  submit  completely  to  Authority, 
whether  that  of  the  shogun  or  the  parent. 
Modern  Japan  is  rebelling  and  western, 
particularly  American,  attitudes  are 
scrupulously  emulated.  But  largely  with 
the  newer  generation,  the  oldsters  still 
clinging  to  tradition;  so  much  so  that  in 
a  Japanese  movie  theatre  you  will  hear 


unrestrained  laughter  and  see  flowing 
tears  at  even  a  mild  emotional  influence 
on  the  screen:  the  emotions  have  been 
pent-up  so  long  that  the  darkness  of  the 
movie  theatre  provides  a  welcome  re- 
lease. 

Economically,  Japan  is  strongly  tied 
to  the  United  States.  The  war  in  Vietnam 
bolsters  the  Japanese  economy  with  war 
orders  and  service  supplies,  in  addition 
to  the  normal  heavy  spending  of  the  U.S. 
forces  stationed  here.  Politically,  Japan  is 
in  a  dilemma  with  respect  to  the  United 
States,  Vietnam,  and  China.  There  is  a 
strong  aversion  to  the  war  in  Vietnam 
but  at  the  same  time  a  deep  fear  of  China 
among  the  more  thoughtful  Japanese. 
This  latter  is  not  purely  an  anti-Commu- 
nist hysteria  such  as  we  find  in  the 
United  States,  but  a  recognition  of  the 
Chinese  potential. 

FEAR  OF  CHINA 

"China  is  the  richest  country  in  Asia, 
and  perhaps  in  the  world,"  said  a  Japa- 
nese radio  commentator  at  lunch  the 
other  day.  "Her  resources  are  still  largely 
untapped.  Add  these  immense  natural 
resources — which  Japan  does  not  have — 
to  the  growing  industry  and  modem 
technology,  plus  the  world's  largest  and 
very  ingenious  population,  and  you  have 
a  tremendous  potential.  The  day  will 
come  when  China  will  overpower  Japan 
economically  and  therefore  politically. 
So,  many  Japanese  are  concerned  that 
eventually  China  will  dominate  all  of 
Asia — including  Japan." 

After  a  moment  he  added,  "It  would 
of  course  be  poetic  justice  I  suppose, 
after  Japan  had  dominated  China  in  the 
1930's." 

Thus  the  American  determination  to 
keep  a  foothold  in  Sioutheast  Asia  as  well 
as  in  Japan  itself  is  welcomed,  subject  of 
course  to  some  mixed  feelings  of  resent- 
ment of  the  foreign  white-man's  power 
and  influence. 

However,  there  is  also  fear  of  attack 
by  China  because  of  America's  war  in 
Vietnam.  Most  Japanese  are  very  con- 
cerned that  the  continued  bombing  of 
North  Vietnam  may  lead  to  an  American 
war  with  China,  in  which  case  there  is 
fear  that  China  would  involve  Japan. 
TTiere  has  been  careful  restriction  of 
American  military  action  in  Vietnam 
from  Japanese  bases,  because  of  that 
fear,  the  fear  that  China  might  retaliate 
against  Japan  for  having  permitted  the 
use  of  her  territory  for  American  military 
action. 

That  is  one  of  the  issues  involved  in 
the  strong  Japanese  yearning  for  the  re- 
turn of  Okinawa.  This  in  fact  is  the 
major  preoccupation  of  the  Japanese 
Foreign  Office  at  the  moment,  and  it  is  a 
subject  discussed  almost  daily  in  news- 
paper editorials  and  in  TV  and  radio 
commentary.  It  is  a  subect  headlined  in 
every  daily  newspaper.  But  as  Foreign 
Minister  Takeo  Miki   said   in  a  speech 


before  the  America-Japan  Society  here 
in  Toicyo  the  other  day,  there  is  little  in- 
terest in  the  Okinawa  question  in  the 
United  States,  either  by  the  American 
people  or  the  government  in  Washington. 

"The  greatest  concern  to  President 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  the  Government,  the 
Congress  and  people  of  the  United 
States,"  said  Miki,  "undoubtedly  is  the 
war  in  Vietnam.  In  contrast,  in  Japan  the 
problem  of  Okinawa  and  Ogasawara  has 
become  of  increasing  concern  to  the  Gov- 
ernment and  people." 

He  noted  that  the  United  States  does 
not  want  to  act  on  Okinawa  and  Ogasa- 
wara (the  Bonin  Islands)  until  the  war 
in  Vietnam  is  settled,  but  that  "Japan,  on 
its  part,  feels  that  the  situation  in  (these 
islands)  today,  22  years  after  the  end  of 
the  war,  is  highly  unnatural  and  abnor- 
mal. National  sentiment,"  he  said,  "de- 
mands the  early  return  of  these  islands 
without  reference  to  the  Vietnam  ques- 
tion." 

VIETNAM  MEDIATION  OFFER 

The  fact  is  that  there  is  little  interest 
in  the  Okinawa  question  in  the  United 
States,  while  it  is  the  number  one  subject 
in  Japanese  foreign  affairs.  Mr.  Miki, 
just  back  from  talks  with  Secretary  Rusk 
and  others  in  Washington,  made  the  in- 
teresting comment  that  what  the  Johnson 
Administration  wants  is  that  North  Viet- 
nam agree  to  come  to  the  conference 
table  if  the  bombing  stops.  He  used  these 
words: 

"1  believe  that  it  is  not  unreasonable, 
from  the  responsible  leaders  of  the 
United  States,  that  they  should  seek  some 
form  of  guarantee  that  if  the  bombing  is 
stopped.  North  Vietnam  would  respond 
by  coming  to  the  conference  table  for 
productive  talks." 

TTiat  of  course  is  quite  different  from 
the  standard  comment  of  the  American 
leadership  that  not  only  North  Vietnam- 
ese readiness  to  talk  will  be  required  as 
a  condition  for  halting  the  bombing,  but 
that  Hanoi  reduce  its  support  of  its  own 
troops  in  the  south.  It  is  significant  that 
Miki  did  not  mention  this  latter  require- 
ment. If  his  statement  reflects  official 
American  thinking,  it  carries  great  im- 
portance. 

He  then  went  on  to  offer  the  services 
of  Japan  as  a  "guarantor" — not  in  so 
many  words,  but  his  meaning  was  clear 
by  reference  to  the  need  for  someone  to 
guarantee  that  the  United  States  will  not 
seek  a  permanent  base  in  Vietnam  and 
that  it  is  not  determined  to  destroy  the 
Hanoi  Government.  (Ambassador  Gold- 
berg in  a  recent  General  Assembly  speech 
called  upon  Governments  friendly  to 
North  Vietnam  to  "guarantee"  that 
Hanoi  would  respond  to  the  cessation  of 
the  bombing  by  coming  to  the  confer- 
ence table.)  Miki  said:  "At  the  same 
time  I  would  like  to  call  upon  those 
countries  friendly  with  the  United  States 
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also  to  serve  as  guarantors  toward 
Hanoi."  They  (clearly  meaning  Japan 
as  well  as  others)  must  guarantee  that 
the  U.S.  will  withdraw  its  troops  and 
respect  the  independence  of  North  Viet- 
nam, after  peace  is  attained. 

Further,  he  called  not  only  for  talks 
between  Washington  and  Hanoi,  but  be- 
tween Saigon  and  the  National  Libera- 
tion Front — and  that  is  seen  here  as  a 
reflection  of  the  present  official  policy  in 
Washington. 

The  Okinawa  issue  is  far  from  simple. 
Not  only  is  there  little  interest  in  the 
question  on  the  part  of  the  United  States, 
but  there  are  complex  issues  involved. 
Okinawa  used  to  belong  to  Japan  and 
was  ceded  to  the  United  States  for  mili- 
tary purposes  under  the  Peace  Treaty  of 
1951.  The  United  States  Airforce  main- 
tains nuclear  warheads,  missiles,  atomic 
bombs  and  planes  on  Okinawa.  Japanese 
law  forbids  the  stationing  of  nuclear  wea- 
pons on  Japanese  soil.  If  Okinawa  were 
returned  to  Japan  (the  treaty  provides  it 
is  to  be  returned  by  the  United  States 
when  the  U.S.  feels  it  is  no  longer  im- 
portant for  American  military  use),  it 
would  come  under  Japanese  law,  and 
there  would  be  no  more  nuclear  equip- 
ment in  the  Japanese  area. 

Japan's  rulers  consider  the  presence 
of  American  troops  in  Japan  proper  and 
the  nuclear  armament  in  Okinawa  a  de- 
fense force  for  Japan — directed  as  a  de- 
terrent against  China.  So  long  as  it  is 
not  Japan,  but  the  United  States,  which 
maintains  this  deterrent,  so  long  can 
Japan  avoid  antagonizing  the  Chinese 
and  trade  relations  between  Tokyo  and 
Peking  can  continue  to  flourish.  Japan 
can  always  say,  "It's  not  us,  it's  those 
Americans  who  maintain  nuclear  bases 
pointed  at  China." 

OKINAWA   COMPROMISE 

Japan's  Prime  Minister  Eisaku  Sato 
leaves  here  for  Washington  on  Novem- 
ber 12th  to  see  President  Johnson.  He  is 
to  bring  with  him  a  Japanese  formula 
for  compromise  on  Okinawa.  Details 
have  not  leaked  out,  but  speculation  is 
that  he  will  propose  some  sort  of  joint 
Japanese-American  administration,  with 
title  to  the  island  remaining  with  the 
United  States  so  that  American  nuclear 
installations  may  be  continued  there  but 
with  Japanese  involvement  with  the  ad- 


ministration so  as  to  satisfy  domestic 
clamor  for  Okinawa's  "return." 

Even  that  would  not  be  a  completely 
satisfactory  solution  because  there  are 
people  in  Tokyo  who  point  out  that  with 
Japanese  involvement  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  island,  an  American  war  with 
China  would  almost  inevitably  involve 
Chinese  retaliation  against  Japan  for 
being  responsible  for  American  military 
action.  TTiere  is  a  deep  fear  of  Chinese 
attack  on  Japan  because  of  the  American 
military  position  here.  Therefore  the 
Japanese  insist — as  Filipinos  have  insisted 
— that  no  American  action  in  Vietnam 
or  anywhere  else  involving  the  use  of 
locally  based  forces  and  equipment  shall 
be  undertaken  without  the  specific  ap- 
proval of  the  local  government.  The  fear 
in  the  Philippines  as  well  as  in  Japan  is 
that  China  would  retaliate  if  American 
bases  were  used  for  purposes  other  than 
local  defense. 

It  is  different  of  course  with  TTiailand, 
whose  territory  is  openly  used  by  the 
United  States  for  action  in  Vietnam.  The 
Thai  Government  is  completely  depend- 
ent upon  the  United  States,  is  a  military 
dictatorship  supported  by  the  United 
States,  and  would  not  dare  rebuff  Amer- 
ican wishes.  Further,  Thailand  is  an 
armed  American  camp,  with  some  of  the 
biggest  airbases  in  the  world,  and  brist- 
ling with  all  kinds  of  U.S.  war  equip- 
ment; thus  the  feeling  that  China  would 
be  reluctant  to  attack  Thailand  unless 
there  is  an  all-out  U.S. -China  war. 

FEAR  OF  WAR 

While  Thailand  does  not  dare  fear 
such  a  war,  at  least  officially.  Japan  does 
have  serious  concern  about  China.  Japa- 
nese interest  in  ending  the  Vietnam  war 
is  tied  in  with  Japanese  fear  of  involve- 
ment by  China  in  case  the  war  spreads, 
and  also,  to  a  lesser  degree,  the  recogni- 
tion that  the  United  States  will  not  seri- 
ously discuss  a  change  in  the  status  of 
Okinawa  until  the  Vietnam  war  is  ended. 

As  word  comes  of  persistent  American 
bombing  close  to  the  Chinese  frontier  in 
North  Vietnam,  shudders  run  up  Japa- 
nese Government  spines,  although  there 
is  no  public  comment.  On  the  contrary, 
public  attitudes  of  Government  officials 
maintain  a  policy  of  approval  of  any- 
thing the  United  States  does.  The  purpose 
is  to  avoid  antagonizing  Washington. 
Much  of  Japan's  prosperity  depends 
upon  the  United  States,  with  whom  Japan 
carries  on  trade  that  now  runs  to  si.\ 
billion  dollars  a  year.  TTiis,  plus  the  con- 
siderable expenditures  by  the  American 
armed  forces,  makes  the  United  States 
an  important  source  of  Japanese  eco- 
nomic strength.  America  is  Japan's  big- 
gest customer  today  and  one  just  doesn't 
go  around  irritating  big  customers. 

There  is  a  clear  resentment,  however, 
of  the  American  practice  of  going  ahead 
with  policy  decisions  affecting  Asia  with- 
out consulting  with  Tokyo,  which  is  sup- 


posed  to  be  America's  major  friend  and 
ally  in  Asia.  A  Foreign  Office  spokesman 
shrugged  off  questions  on  this  point  by 
saying  that  seems  to  be  the  American 
Government's  characteristic  behavior, 
not  only  failing  to  consult  with  Japan  but 
with  any  other  nation  as  well.  There  used 
to  be  jealousy  of  the  perennial  closeness 
of  Washington  and  London  policy- 
makers; whenever  the  United  States  for- 
mulated a  policy  for  Europe,  there  was 
always  prior  consultation  with  the  British. 
But,  Japanese  officials  note,  that  is  no 
longer  true.  Now  the  United  States 
doesn't  consult  with  anybody  any  more, 
so  that  Japan  is  no  more  neglected  than 
other  American  "allies." 

CONSERVATIVE   POLICIES 

The  Govenmient  here  is  Conservative 
and  not  unsympathetic  with  Conserva- 
tive America's  general  policies.  While 
there  is  a  feeling  of  appreciation  for  the 
American  military  presence  here  to  pro- 
vide what  is  called  a  "nuclear  umbrella" 
for  Japanese  "defense,"  there  is  a  grow- 
ing interest  in  getting  the  Constitution 
changed  so  that  Japan  can  build  her  own 
military  force.  At  present,  there  is  the 
Constitutional  prohibition — the  famous 
Clause  9 — against  Japanese  military 
forces  except  for  the  defense  of  Japan's 
homeland.  This  permits  the  establishment 
of  a  Japanese  police  force  and  "Security 
Forces"  but  there  is  a  prohibition  against 
any  military  power  for  use  outside  of 
Japan. 

Former  Ambassador  Edwin  Rein- 
schauer  has  said  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  Japan  will  be  playing  a  major  role 
in  Asia  in  another  ten  years,  and  that  part 
of  the  imbalance  in  Asia  today  is  the 
disappearance  of  Japan  as  a  major  power 
since  World  War  II.  But  in  order  to  as- 
sume this  role  again,  Japanese  leaders 
feel,  Japan  needs  its  own  military  force. 
Military  power  is  equated  with  interna- 
tional prestige  and  major  power  status. 
There  have  been  demands  for  buUding 
Japanese  nuclear  power  for  prestige  pur- 
poses, too,  but  so  far  these  have  been 
soft-pedaled.  The  major  emphasis,  for 
the  time  being,  is  on  regaining  the  legal 
right  under  the  Constitution  to  build  an 
army,  airforce,  and  navy.  "It  has  not 
happened  in  history,"  said  a  Government 
spokesman  we  interviewed  the  other  day, 
"that  a  nation  of  100  million  people 
should  not  have  its  own  military  force." 

It  might  be  said  that  Japan  recognizes 
the  residue  of  fear  of  a  renascent  Tokyo 
militarism  throughout  Southeast  Asia, 
and  understands  that  a  program  of  pub- 
lic relations  will  be  needed  to  win  support 
of  other  Asian  nations  for  a  new  Japa- 
nese military  program.  It  may  be  stated 
that  this  is  being  planned — in  the  next 
few  years  as  a  definite  program. 

The  Tokyo  Government's  thinking 
runs  along  these  lines:  First,  Japan  must 
be  self-dependent  militarily  if  she  is  to 
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be  recognized  as  a  leading  Asian  power 
in  the  1970's — which  is  her  goal.  De- 
pendence on  American  military  power  as 
a  continued  jjolicy  is  as  unwelcome  in 
Japan  as  it  has  been  in  Western  Europe. 
Just  as  West  Europeans  now  fed  that 
they  are  strong  enough  to  settle  their 
own  affairs  without  American  intrusion 
(although  there  is  still  general  depend- 
ence on  remotely  based  American  power 
as  a  "deterrent"),  so  Japan  looks  forward 
to  the  day,  sometime  in  the  coming  de- 
cade, when  American  policy-making  in 
Asia  will  be  replaced  by  Japan  in  alliance 
with  Southeast  Asia. 

This  is  one  of  the  long-range  purposes 
of  the  current  tour  of  Southeast  Asian 
capitals  by  Japanese  Prime  Minister  Sato. 
The  more  immediate  objective  is  to  pro- 
mote closer  relationships  and  that  means 
economic  and  cultural  ties. 

Secondly,  Japan  sees  that  Western  Eu- 
rope has  welcomed  German  rearmament 
and  that  Germany  today  has  the  biggest 
army  in  the  area;  so  that  Japan  feels  that 
her  former  Asian  occupation  subjects 
should  have  no  more  fear  of  her  than  the 
West  Europeans  have  of  present-day  Ger- 
many. 

It  may  be  stated  with  conviction  that 
it  is  the  intention  of  the  Japanese  Con- 
servative leaders  to  build  Japan  into  a 
major  power  with  a  corresponding  mili- 
tary establishment. 

A  new  book  entitled  "The  Limits  of 
Power:  America's  Role  in  the  World" 
contains    the    comment    of    Minnesota's 


Senator  Eugene  McCarthy  that  it  is  time 
for  the  United  States  to  consider  whether 
the  military  alliance  with  Japan  should 
be  continued,  in  the  interests  of  both 
countries  and  of  Asia  in  general. 

"Japan,"  writes  McCarthy,  "is  one  of 
the  world's  major  industrial  pyowers  and 
the  only  Asian  power  who  can  help  her 
neighbors  along  the  difficult  road  to  de- 
velopment. The  enormous  ingenuity  and 
diligence  of  the  Japanese  people,  their 
skill  and  experience  of  modernization  in 
an  Asian  setting,  can  be  of  great  value 

JAPAN'S  FUTURE 

Quoting  former  Ambassador  Reisch- 
auer's  comment  about  Japan's  destiny  as 
a  great  pwwer,  McCarthy  writes:  "We 
will  have  to  consider  whether  the  main- 
tenance of  the  present  alliance  beyond 
1970  will  be  in  the  best  interests  of 
Japan  and  of  the  United  States  and  of 
order  in  Asia.  We  will  have  to  consider 
whether  it  might  not  be  wiser  to  permit 
Japan  the  freedom  to  seek  or  to  provide 
leadership  in  Asia  on  her  own. 

"We  must  anticipate,"  he  said,  "that 
the  Asians  in  the  1970's  or  1980's  are 
no  more  likely  to  be  satisfied  with  the 
protection  of  an  American  nuclear  um- 
brella over  which  they  have  no  control 
than  are  the  Europeans  in  the   1960"s." 

The  argument  against  continuing  the 
"American  nuclear  umbrella"  in  the 
Orient,  as  heard  in  Japan  these  days,  is 
that  if  Japan  had  her  own  armed  forces, 


along  with  missiles  to  provide  her  own 
"deterrent,"  she  would  be  able  to  make 
the  decisions  which  could  invite  risk  of 
war  with  China,  and  not  be  the  innocent 
victim  of  America's  unilateral  activities. 
The  war  in  Vietnam  is  supported  by  the 
Japanese  Government  for  the  same  rea- 
son that  the  British  Government  supports 
it,  despite  the  opposition  of  the  British 
Labor  Party:  Japan,  like  Britain,  needs 
American  economic  friendship.  Neither 
would  dare  thwart  Mr.  Johnson.  But  if 
Asia  were  left  to  the  Asians,  they  could 
determine  their  own  risks  and  pursue 
their  own  policies. 

Thus  the  visit  of  Mr.  Sato  to  Washing- 
ton ne.xt  month  will  bring  verbal  support 
of  U.S.  policies,  along  with  some  dis- 
cussion on  Okinawa  to  satisfy  Japanese 
public  opinion,  and  the  Prime  Minister 
will  report  on  his  Southeast  Asian  tour 
which  will  have  included  South  Vietnam. 

SOCIALISTS  DEMONSTRATE 

Meanwhile,  the  Socialists  in  Tokyo, 
who  have  not  demonstrated  against  the 
U.S.  military  presence  in  this  country 
for  some  years,  are  now  beginning  to 
demonstrate  again.  After  the  1960  public 
protest  against  the  coming  of  President 
Eisenhower  to  Japan,  the  Eisenhower 
visit  was  cancelled.  The  then  conserva- 
tive Tokyo  Administration  enacted  strin- 
gent anti-demonstration  laws,  requiring 
permits  for  any  public  street  gathering, 
and  the  permits  have  been  consistently 
refused.  Recently  someone  set  fire  to 
some  cars  parked  in  the  U.S.  Embassy 
compound.  And  just  the  other  day  the 
now  Socialist-dominated  Administration 
in  Tokyo  granted  a  permit  for  a  protest 
march  starting  in  a  park,  moving  along 
busy  streets  to  the  American  Embassy. 
The  permit  required  a  "peaceful  demon- 
stration." At  this  writing  the  event  has 
not  yet  taken  place.  But  this  is  the  first 
time  such  a  permit  has  been  issued,  and 
it  may  well  be  the  forerunner  of  more  in 
the  future.  Obective  of  this  demonstra- 
tion, as  stated  plainly  in  the  application 
for  the  permit,  is  to  protest  the  U.S.  war 
in  Vietnam  and  to  demand  an  uncondi- 
tional end  to  the  bombing  and  peace 
talks  with  all  parties  in  the  war,  includ- 
ing the  National  Liberation  Front. 

Interestingly,  Foreign  Minister  Miki  in 
his  speech  in  Tokyo  the  other  day  urged 
efforts  to  bring  the  Saigon  regime  into 
contact  with  the  NLF — and  it  will  be 
interesting  to  see  whether  the  Prime  Min- 
ister follows  this  up  in  his  Saigon  talks. 

Turning  away  from  politics,  we  might 
note  the  changes  that  have  occurred  not 
so  much  in  the  physical  appearances  of 
Japanese  cities  but  in  the  Japanese  peo- 
ple. The  national  diet  has  changed  since 
World  War  II.  The  Americans  inspired 
Japanese  people  to  eat  more  proteins.  It 
is  probably  this  emphasis  on  more  meat 
and  dairy  products,  along  with  the  grow- 
ing   prosperity    which    provides    larger 


BULLETIN 

Japan  to  Make  U.S.  Missiles 

The  United  States  and  Japan  have 
reached  an  agreement  whereby 
Japan  will  manufacture  Nike  Her- 
cules and  and  Hawk  antiaircraft 
missiles. 

The  United  States  will  provide  the 
technical  ability  and  Japan  will  at- 
tempt to  safeguard  secrecy  of  mis- 
sile technology.  Thus,  without  much 
fanfare  and  public  discussion,  Japan 
seems  to  have  taken  a  giant  stride 
forward  toward  the  kind  of  militarism 
its  constitution  seeks  to  avoid.  This 
move  will  no  doubt  be  strongly  pro- 
tested by  a  large  segment  of  the 
Japanese  public. 


meals,  that  has  produced  the  obvious 
change:  Japanese  people  are  getting 
heavier  and  taller.  So  much  so  that 
standard  clothing  sizes  have  had  to  be 
revised  both  for  men  and  women. 
Schoolrooms  built  twenty  years  ago  no 
longer  can  suit  the  modern  generation; 
the  present  day  Japanese  eighth-grader 
simply  cannot  fit  behind  the  desk  de- 
signed for  his  father  when  he  was  in 
that  grade.  In  just  one  generation  children 
have  become  larger.  And  Japanese  young 
women  no  longer  feel  impelled  to  bolster 
inconspicuous  chest  adornments  with 
artificial  padding.  Today's  females  can 
supply  her  own  natural  contours. 

ASTRONOMICAL  COSTS 

Tokyo  has  become  just  about  the  most 
expensive  city  in  the  world.  Restaurants 
are  high,  hotels  are  high,  and  apartment 
rents  are  astronomical.  Only  wealthy 
people,  mostly  foreigners  employed  by 
big  companies  who  pay  the  rents  for 
them,  can  afford  the  better  apartments 
in  the  more  desirable  residential  sections. 
The  going  rate  is  between  $1500  and 
$1700  per  month  for  a  small,  three  room 
apartment  for  which  no  self-respecting 
American  landlord  would  dare  ask  more 
than  about  $350.  That  should  suggest 
what  living  costs  are  like  in  the  world's 
biggest  city. 

Moreover,  living  quarters  are  in  short 
supply.  There  are  waiting  lists  for  almost 
all  residential  accommodations.  Driving 
out  to  the  country  today,  we  saw  a  huge 
apartment  house  development,  five 
stories  high,  four  buildings  deep,  extend- 
ing a  very  long  block.  This  is  so  far  out 
of  town  that  it  takes  one  hour  by  super- 
fast  train  to  get  into  the  city.  Every 
apartment  was  rented  when  the  buildings 
were  completed,  and  there  are  such  long 
waiting  lists  that  applicants  apply  again 
and  again  to  be  included  among  those 
who  must  wait  their  turn.  We  are  told 
that  when  an  application  has  been  made 
twenty  times,  one  is  automatically  placed 
on  the  waiting  list  upon  the  twenty-first 
application. 


IMPRESSIONS  OF  AMERICA 

As  for  Japanese  popular  impressions 
of  the  United  States,  most  of  the  un- 
pleasant things  about  our  country  are 
thoroughly  reported  here  as  elsewhere  in 
the  world.  An  official  of  the  U.S.  In- 
formation Service  told  me  the  other  day 
that  some  years  ago  his  office  would 
play  down  the  bad  news  about  America 
and  emphasize  the  favorable.  That  was 
standard  practice,  largely  on  the  demand 
of  certain  Congressmen  who  insisted  that 
when  the  Government  spends  money  on 
propaganda  it  should  be  only  positive 
and  favorable  propaganda.  But  the  policy 
has  backfired  because  of  television.  The 
recent  violence  in  Detroit,  for  example, 
was  shown  on  Japanese  television  screens 
in  gory  detail.  Japanese  cameramen  were 
there,  filming  the  clashes  with  police,  the 
looting,  the  beatings,  the  fires,  terror  in 
the  streets.  They  covered  the  explana- 
tions of  public  officials,  the  comments  of 
Negro  leaders  and  the  reactions  of  white 
citizens  shocked  out  of  their  compla- 
cency. The  full  story  was  revealed  and 
U.S.I.S.  could  not  ignore  it. 

Now  there  are  quotes  from  The  New 
York  Times  and  other  anti-Vietnam-war 
newspapers  as  well  as  reports  on  the 
sayings  of  the  Hawks.  In  contrast,  Tok- 
yo's famed  Government-operated  radio- 
TV  network,  NHK,  continues  even  now 
to  ignore  anything  unfavorable  to  the 
incumbent  leadership.  For  instance,  some 
months  ago  newspapers,  radio  and  TV 
were  reporting  new  disclosures  almost 
daily  on  the  story  of  scandal  in  the  Sato 
Administration — reports  of  bribery,  fa- 
voritism, corruption  and  fraud.  But 
NHK  simply  rose  above  it  all,  said  not 
a  thing,  as  if  everything  were  just  dandy. 
As  a  result,  its  popularity  has  declined  as 
a  dependable  news  source  for  Japanese 
listeners. 

It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  people  who 
have  been  bypassed  by  history  for  a  time 
and  then  are  suddenly  introduced  to  cur- 
rent civilization,  tend  to  catch  up  and 
surpass  their  mentors  in  a  surprisingly 
short  time.  We  see  this  with  the  aborig- 
ines in  Australia,  for  example,  F>eople 
who  live  in  the  Stone  Age  when  they  are 
out  in  the  bush  country.  But  when  they 
are  taken  in  by  missionaries  or  by  Aus- 
tralian families  to  join  in  modern  living, 
they  usually  learn  modern  ways  very 
quickly  and  often  the  children  excel  their 
twentieth  century  classmates  in  school. 

It  was  also  demonstrated  with  the 
Yemenite  Jews  who  had  lived  among  no- 
madic Arab  tribesmen,  were  confined  to 
primitive  living,  eating  berries  and  roots 
and  occasionally  some  fowl,  and  were 
completely  out  of  touch  with  current 
civilization  outside  their  tribal  environs. 
When  they  were  suddenly  transported  to 
Israel  about  fifteen  years  ago  they  had 
never  seen  beds  or  bathrooms,  or  used 
knives  and  forks.  It  was  all  very  strange 
and  they  learned  even  the  most  elemen- 


tary  facts  about  twentieth  century  living. 
But  after  a  few  years  Yemenite  children 
began  to  surpass  their  European  class- 
mates in  grades,  and  Yemenite  craftsmen 
are  among  the  most  skilled  in  the  coun- 
try. 

SWIFT  PROGRESS 

So  Japan  had  remained  in  total  isola- 
tion for  over  two  centuries — closing  her 
doors  to  all  foreigners,  forbidding  any 
Japanese  to  leave  the  country.  There  was 
no  contact  at  all  with  the  outside  world, 
until  Commodore  Perry  came  along  in 
1855  to  induce  the  Japanese — with  the 
impressive  presence  of  his  gunboats  in 
Yokohama  harbor — to  open  their  eyes 
and  ears  and  their  land  to  the  world. 
Japan  had  been  by-passed  by  history,  and 
when  she  was  plunged  into  the  world 
society  she  learned  and  progressed  so 
rapidly  that  within  a  few  years  she  be- 
came the  most  industrialized  nation  in 
Asia.  And  she  demonstrated  in  World 
War  II  her  ability  to  build  a  war  machine 
comparable  to  any  in  the  West.  When  the 
war  ended  her  merchandise  was  still 
shabby  and  flimsy.  Today  Japan  turns 
out  some  of  the  world's  finest  cameras, 
lenses,  tape  recorders,  radios,  TV  sets, 
electronic  machinery,  etc.  Shipbuilding 
is  a  major  industry,  as  is  steelmaking. 
Japan  is  a  thriving,  advanced  society  to- 
day, destined  to  become  the  major  chal- 
lenge to  the  industrial  power  and  prestige 
of  China  in  the  next  decade  or  two. 
India,  which  used  to  be  held  up  as  the 
contrast  to  China,  has  been  rejected  by 
its  multifold  problems  of  language,  pov- 
erty, illiteracy,  and  above  all,  exploding 
population,  which  makes  all  current  de- 
velopment programs  almost  meaningless 
by  the  time  they  are  ready  for  operation. 
Japan  has  a  stable  population  and  a 
stable  economy,  a  fine  school  system,  ex- 
cellent transportation — she  boasts  the 
world's  fastest  trains  (something  Ameri- 
can engineers  have  not  been  able  to  de- 
sign because  our  best  brains  have  been 
depleted  by  the  wasteful  drain  of  "de- 
fense" and  space  industries). 

The  giant  industries  of  Japan  first  de- 
veloped in  the  second  largest  city,  Osaka, 
and  today  it  is  the  major  industrial  city 
in  the  nation.  Osaka  has  been  called  the 
Venice  of  Asia  because  of  its  many  criss- 
crossing waterways  and  some  1700 
bridges.  What  is  happening  in  this  city 
is  characteristic  of  the  conflict  one  senses 
throughout  Japan:  the  struggle  to  cling 
to  tradition  while  rushing  forward  into 
the  future.  So  that  busy,  commercial 
Osaka  still  produces  traditional  Japanese 
arts  such  as  Bunraku  and  Kabuki  which 
are  always  well  attended,  as  the  most  re- 
nowned classical  musicians  and  singers 
are  brought  in  through  subscription  by 
the  merchant  community.  As  you  know, 
one  does  not  see  the  traditional  kimono 
worn  by  Japanese  women  very  much  any 
more.  Now  they  wear  western  dress  as 
do  the  men,  but  there  is  still  the  effort 


■False  Logic 


We  are  told  that  if  the  American 
Command  ordered  the  cessation  of 
the  bombardments  of  North  Viet- 
nam, or  withdrew  Its  troops  from 
South  Vietnam,  the  Vietnamese  peo- 
ple must  offer  something  equivalent 
in  exchange.  False  symmetry!  It  is 
American  troops,  American  planes 
that  have  come  from  afar  to  attack 
Vietnam.  For  peace  to  be  restored, 
they  must  withdraw.  It  Is  not  for  the 
Vietnamese  to  evacuate  Vietnam. 

— Letter  from  Nguyen  Khac  VIen, 
Doctor  of  Medicine,  Former  Sec- 
retary -General  of  the  Union  of 
Vietnamese   In   France 


to  hold  onto  the  inherited  culture 
through  art  and  custom.  The  twentieth 
century  is  crashing  through,  however, 
and  it  may  be  that  in  another  two  or 
three  generations  the  attendance  at  Bud- 
dhist and  Shinto  shrines  may  have 
dropped  to  negligible  proportions,  along 
with  performances  of  the  beautiful  but 
extremely  slow-moving  Tea  Ceremony 
and  the  Noh  play.  These  are  old  Japan 
and  there  is  the  strong  nostalgia  for  the 
past;  Japan  today  stands  with  one  foot 
in  history  and  the  other  poised  for  des- 
tiny. 
STRONG   U.S.  TIES 

Her  conservative  government  is  so 
strongly  involved  with  the  United  States 
that  her  Prime  Minister  visits  South  Viet- 
nam in  the  manner  of  a  faithful  agent 
of  Mr.  Johnson.  The  Socialist  Party 
leader,  Seiichi  Kasumata,  charged  the 
other  day  that  the  Prime  Minister  was 
making  himself  "an  accomplice  in  Amer- 
ica's aggressive  war"  and  in  going  to 
South  Vietnam  he  is  "like  a  thief  ex- 
pounding on  the  merits  of  crime  preven- 
tion." He  was  commenting  on  the  Gov- 
ernment's explanation  that  Sato  was 
going  to  Saigon  to  find  a  way  to  a  peace- 
ful solution  to  the  war.  "A  visit  to  South 
Vietnam,"  said  the  leader  of  Japan's 
second  largest  political  party,  "will  only 
mar  Japan's  image  as  a  peaceful  nation 
and  become  an  obstacle  in  maintaining 
peaceful  relations  with  the  Asian  people." 

What  the  Socialist  Chairman  said  has 
much  validity.  Japan  is  intent  on  becom- 
ing a  major  power.  That  will  require  big 
industry  and  big  military,  and  when  these 
two  giants  arise  they  usually  influence  if 
not  control  the  government.  When  big 
business  and  big  military  control  a  gov- 
ernment, it  falls  into  the  category  of  fas- 
cism; just  as  when  government  controls 
business  as  well  as  the  military  it  borders 
on  socialism.  Japan  emulates  America 
in  many  things,  but  this  does  not  mean 
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that  Japan  will  indefinitely  be  an  Amer- 
ican outpost.  Once  power  is  acquired 
there  will  be  the  natural  striving  for  in- 
dependence and  leadership  among  As- 
ians. Asia  will  then  become  polarized: 
Japan  on  the  far  right  and  China  on  the 
far  left.  Ultimately,  China  has  the  un- 
doubted advantage  because  of  her  over- 
whelming natural,  technical,  and  human 
resources.  TTiat  will  come  perhaps  in  the 
next  century.  But  for  the  next  two  or 
three  decades  we  will  surely  find  Japan 
on  the  ascendancy  following  the  road  to 
the  right.  Socialist  opposition  is  articu- 
late and  there  are  public  protests,  but  the 
power  remains  on  the  right — as  in  the 
United  States. 

"The  Socialist  Party  warns  and  pro- 
tests," said  Chairman  Kasumata,  "that 
the  Prime  Minister's  trip  to  South  Viet- 
nam is  liable  to  leave  uneradicated  the 
root  of  evil  restricting  development  of  a 
peaceful  Japan,  and  also  peaceful  coop- 
eration among  the  Asians. 

"If  the  Prime  Minister  wants  to  seek 
a  way  for  peace,  he  should  cancel  his 
visit  to  South  Vietnam,  suspend  all  ac- 
tivities connected  with  U.S.  aggression, 
urge  the  United  States  to  unconditionally 
suspend  the  bombing  of  North  Vietnam, 
respect  the  Geneva  Convention  of  1954 
for  negotiations  with  the  Viet  Cong,  and 
start  talks." 

Also  he  charged  that  the  Sato  Govern- 
ment has  been  manipulating  public  opin- 
ion to  prepare  for  the  introduction  of 
nuclear  weapons  into  Japan,  and  also 
for  the  free  use — without  consultation 
or  prior  agreement — of  Japanese  military 
bases  for  any  and  all  American  military 
action  anywhere,  whether  Japan  ap- 
proves or  not.  This  would  of  course 
mean  that  Japan  would  be  drawn  into 
risks  initiated  by  the  United  States,  with- 
out any  say  in  what  those  risks  should 
be. 

SOCIALIST  CAMPAIGN 

The  Socialist  Party  has  begun,  slowly 
but  distinctly,  its  campaign  against  the 
American-Japan  Security  Treaty  which 
can  be  reconsidered  on  demand  by  either 
party  in  1970.  There  is  popular  opf)osi- 
tion  to  any  change  in  the  "peace"  clause 
in  the  Constitution,  to  any  introduction 
of  nuclear  weapons  on  Japanese  soil,  to 
any  Japanese  involvement  in  military 
activity,  but  the  Administration  has,  as 
the  Socialists  now  charge,  been  "manipu- 
lating" that  public  opinion.  People  can 
be  manipulated,  as  our  own  very  recent 
American  story  has  shown  (propaganda 
words  like  "Viet  Cong"  have  imbedded 
the  widely  held  assumption  that  we  are 
fighting  "Communists"  in  South  Viet- 
nam). 

But  Japan  has  an  advanced  welfare 
program  —  which  can  co-exist,  oddly 
enough,  under  a  military-industrial  soci- 
ety. Article  25  of  the  Japanese  Constitu- 
tion  says:    "All    people   shall    have   the 


right  to  maintain  the  minimum  standards 
of  wholesome  and  cultural  living.  In  all 
spheres  of  life,  the  State  shall  use  its  en- 
deavors for  the  promotion  and  extension 
of  social  welfare  and  security,  and  of 
public  health." 

Every  Japanese  is  covered  by  the  Na- 
tional Health  Insurance  System,  and 
everyone  over  twenty  is  placed  under 
the  National  Pension  System.  There  is  a 
series  of  laws  such  as  the  Livelihood  Pro- 
tection Law,  Child  Welfare.  Help  for  the 
Physically  Handicapped,  etc.  TTie  wel- 
fare programs  are  advanced,  far  beyond 
those  in  the  United  States,  and  have 
been  compared  with  those  in  Scandi- 
navia. For  instance,  there  is  "Commu- 
nity Welfare"  in  which  the  State  sets  up 
a  variety  of  services,  including  hair- 
dressing  at  very  low  prices,  old  folk's 
clubs,  low-cost  wedding  ceremonies, 
nurseries,  etc.,  all  at  government  expense. 
This  is  in  addition  to  the  more  familiar 
aid  to  dependent  families.  That  aid,  inci- 
dentally, provides  not  only  money  for 
relief,  but  home  employment  —  needle- 
work for  women,  woodwork  and  other 
piecework  assignments  for  men.  All  in 
all,  it  is  a  very  commendable  program 
which  is  constantly  improved  and  ex- 
panded— and  is  one  of  the  reasons  why 
Okinawans  are  so  anxious  to  live  under 
Japanese  rule,  so  as  to  be  eligible  for  the 
welfare  benefits. 

The  National  Health  program  offers 
not  only  free  medical  and  dental  care 
but  advice  on  nutrition  (as  a  result  of 
which  Japan  now  for  the  first  time  in 
her  history  drinks  milk  and  eats  cheese 
and  other  dairv  products)  and  maternity 
care.  The  newborn  child  is  placed  under 
medical  care  till  he  or  she  reaches  school 
age — and  then  the  school  doctors  take 
over. 

DISTRUST  OF  JAPAN 

The  course  of  Japan's  domestic  devel- 
opment seems  evident,  but  it  will  not  be 
so  easy  to  pursue  her  foreign  policy  aims 
in  Asia.  The  Prime  Minister  is  discover- 
ing that  on  his  Southeast  Asian  trip  he 
finds  an  undercurrent  of  distrust,  born 
of  wartime  experiences  with  Japanese 
occupation  forces.  For  instance,  Indo- 
nesians have  not  forgotten  yet  what  it 
was  like  during  the  war.  They  had  wel- 
comed the  Japanese  with  open  arms  at 
first,  as  did  Filipinos  and  Burmans  and 
Indochinese,  because  Japan  had  slogan- 
ized her  program  as  "Asia  for  the  As- 
ians" and  had  catered  to  anti-colonial 
emotions.  When  the  Japanese  occupied 
the  territories,  they  missed  the  oppor- 
tunity to  be  effective  colonists.  Instead 
there  was  oppressive  brutality. 

That  is  not  the  only  stumbling  block — 
that  vivid  memory  of  what  happened 
during  the  war.  There  is  also  Japan's 
current  hard-headed  business  policy. 
While  the  Tokyo  Government  announces 
that  it  wants  to  extend  a  helping  hand 
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O  PLACIDLY  AMID  THE  NOISE  &  HASTE,  & 
REMEMBER  WHAT  PEACE  THERE  MAY  BE 
IN  SILENCE.  AS  FAR  AS  POSSIBLE  WITHOUT 
surrender  be  on  good  terms  with  all  persons.    Speak  your  truth 
quietly  &  clearly;  and  listen  to  others,  even  the  dull  &  ignorant; 
they  too  have  their  story,    i^    Avoid  loud  &  aggressive  persons, 
they  are  vexations  to  the  spirit.    If  you  compare  yourself  with 
others,  you  may  become  vain  &  bitter;  for  always  there  will  be 
greater  &  lesser  persons  than  yourself.    Enjoy  your  achievements 
as  well  as  your  plans.    ^    Keep  interested  in  your  own  career, 
however  humble;  it  is  a  real  possession  in  the  changing  fortunes 
of  time.    Exercise  caution  in  your  business  affairs;  for  the  world 
is  full  of  trickery.   But  let  this  not  blind  you  to  what  virtue  there 
is;  many  persons  strive  for  high  ideals;  and  everywhere  life  is  full 
of  heroism,    i^    Be  yourself.  Especially,  do  not  feign  affection. 
Neither  be  cynical  about  love;  for  in  the  face  of  all  aridity  & 
disenchantment  it  is  perennial  as  the  grass,    i^    Take  kindly  the 
counsel  of  the  years,  gracefully  surrendering  the  things  of  youth. 
Nurture  strength  of  spirit  to  shield  you  in  sudden  misfortune. 
But  do  not  distress  yourself  with  imaginings.    Many  fears  arc 
born  of  fatigue  &  loneliness.   Beyond  a  wholesome  discipline,  be 
gentle  with  yourself,    i^    You  are  a  child  of  the  universe,  no  less 
than  the  trees  &  the  stars;  you  have  a  right  to  be  here.  And 
whether  or  not  it  is  clear  to  you,  no  doubt  the  universe  is  un- 
folding as  it  should.     )»     Therefore  be  at  peace  with  God, 
whatever  you  conceive  Him  to  be,  and  whatever  your  labors  & 
aspirations,  in  the  noisy  confusion  of  life  keep  peace  with  your 
soul.    f»»    With  all  its  sham,  drudgery  &  broken  dreams,  it  is 
still  a  beautiful  world.    Be  careful.    Strive  to  be  happy.    )•»   lft» 
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to  the  developing  nations  of  Southeast 
Asia,  it  offers  not  grants  but  short-term 
loans  on  profitable  interest  rates.  Failure 
of  Japan  and  Indonesia  to  come  to  agree- 
ment on  a  definition  of  "economic  as- 
sistance" resulted  in  a  series  of  bitter 
editorials  in  Jakarta  newspajjers,  accus- 
ing Japan  of  trying  to  take  advantage  of 
Indonesia  by  driving  the  hardest  terms 
possible  for  money  and  spare  parts  badly 
needed  for  General  Suharto's  "new  or- 
der" government.  What  Indonesia  wants 
Japan  will  not  supply:  an  unlimited 
amount  of  hard  cash,  long-term  interest 
loans,  and  technicians. 

ECONOMIC  EXPLOITATION 

There  is  nevertheless  a  thriving  trade 
between  the  two  nations.  Japan  already 
has  about  $50  million  invested  in  Indo- 
nesian dams,  textile  mills,  and  construc- 
tion projects — these  are  at  a  profit  to 
Japan.  And  Japan  has  signed  new  con- 
tracts for  oil  exploration  and  exploita- 
tion for  offshore  oil.  One  Japanese  firm 
is  negotiating  for  tin  mining  rights.  These 
are  investments  by  big  Japanese  firms  for 
their  own  profit.  What  Indonesia  wants 
is  something  for  her  own  direct  profit. 

The  story  is  the  same  in  the  Philip- 
pines. Japan  has  invested  in  profit-earn- 
ing enterprises  in  that  country,  and  there 
are  contracts  for  construction  projects 
such  as  road-building,  but  no  long-term, 
low-interest  loans  that  would  benefit  the 
Philippines  without  providing  Japan  with 
a  big  profit. 

So  that  it  appears  to  many  observers 
that  Japan  is  moving  along  the  road  to 
the  right,  is  moving  close  to  the  Ameri- 
can military-industrial  power  structure, 
and  plans  to  dominate  Southeast  Asia  in 
one  way  or  another  sooner  or  later,  in 
the  typical  manner  of  an  economic  col- 


t— Vietnam  for  the  Vietnamese — | 
In  a  speech  at  the  recent  con- 
ference of  Business  Executives  Move 
for  Vietnam  Peace,  Marriner  Eccles, 
former  chairman  of  the  Federal  Res- 
erve Board,  said: 

'They  (NLF)  are  fighting  for  na- 
tional liberation  and  unity  of  South 
Vietnam:  the  causes  for  which 
others,  including  Americans,  have 
fought.  To  withdraw  is  sanity.  The 
consequences  of  withdrawing  cannot 
possibly  be  as  disastrous  for  this  na- 
tion as  pursuing  our  present  course. 
The  greatest  service  we  could  render 
the  Vietnamese  is  to  withdraw  from 
their  country,  leaving  them  to  nego- 
tiate a  conclusion  to  the  war,  which 
is  their  right.  .  .  ." 

He  added:  "There  is  something 
intrinsically  wrong  with  the  idea  that 
the  United  States  should  participate 
in  negotiations  to  decide  the  future 
of  Vietnam." 


onist — for  the  prime  benefit  of  Japanese 
big  business  and  banking.  This  will  not 
be  calculated  to  induce  fellow-Asians 
again  to  oj>en  their  arms  in  warm  wel- 
come as  they  did  early  in  World  War  II. 
The  disillusion  then  came  through  harsh 
military  occupation;  this  time  what  is 
feared  is  tough  economic  exploitation. 

POLITICAL  STRUGGLE 

What  is  to  be  watched  is  whether  the 
Socialists  can  entice  public  opinion  away 
from  the  Establishment's  propaganda  in 
time  for  1970 — and  in  time  for  the  next 
election.  On  both  counts,  there  is  room 
for  doubt;  the  power  structure  is  very 
strong.  Also  to  be  watched  is  the  reac- 
tion of  Southeast  Asians  to  the  self-serv- 


ing Japanese  business  terms.  There  is  an 
opportunity  there  for  competitive  finan- 
cial offerings  but  none  seem  forthcom- 
ing. The  United  States  is  cutting  down 
its  foreign  aid,  and  Britain  is  retiring 
from  Asia  completely.  France  is  not  in 
the  foreign  aid  business  except  with  her 
former  African  colonies,  and  China 
doesn't  have  the  money  right  now.  So 
Japan  has  a  clear  field,  but  whether  her 
activities  will  make  for  the  best  public 
relations  remains  distinctly  dubious. 

THE   CHARMS  OF  JAPAN 

Meanwhile,  Japan  itself  is  a  delight. 
Anyone  who  enjoys  being  pampered 
should  come  to  Japan.  It  is  not  only  the 
efficient  hotel  service  and  the  politeness 
and  courtesy  everywhere,  but  the  com- 
plete attention  in  such  institutions  as  the 
baths  and  Japanese  Inns  and  restaurants. 
Our  group  visited  Myanoshita  and  spent 
the  weekend  at  the  lovely  Fujiya  Hotel 
which  is  one  of  the  most  attractive  and 
well-run  hostelries  to  be  found  anywhere. 
Set  in  a  beautiful  natural  forest-covered 
hillside,  one  sees  out  the  window  the 
serenity  of  green  nature,  and  this  time  of 
year  the  green  turns  to  russet  and  brown. 
It  is  peaceful  and  quiet  and  charming 
and  there  are  no  cares  or  worries  here. 

Before  retiring,  you  go  down  to  one  of 
the  Japanese-style  bathrooms  where  you 
soap  and  shower  and  then  step  into  your 
private  hot  mineral  water  pool  to  soak 
for  half  an  hour.  When  you  return  to 
your  room,  a  masseur  gives  you  a  relax- 
ing rubdown.  Nobody  can  have  insom- 
nia here,  and  all  our  tour  members  want 
to  stay  here,  maybe  forever. 

But  tomorrow  we  again  face  reality: 
the  world's  fastest  train  to  Kyoto — then 
Hiroshima,  and  then  Osaka.  About 
which,  more  later. 
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Because  many  KPFK  listeners 
have  expressed  interest  in  having 
copies  of  William  Winter's  reports 
from  Asia,  we  are  happy  to  enclose 
the  first  in  this  double-issue  with  the 
compliments  of  Mr.  Winter  who, 
upon  his  return  from  Asia  in  Decem- 
ber, will  become  director  of  the 
KPFK  news  department,  if  you 
would  like  the  rest  of  the  series — 
one  each  week  for  ten  more  weeks-^ 
please  send  your  name  and  address 
and  $1.00  (to  help  defray  costs)  to: 
COMMENTS,  P.O.  Box  817,  Sausa- 
lito,  CA  94965. 


UNDAY 
NOVEMBER   19 

LINCOLN'S  GETTYSBURG 
ADDRESS  1863 

MORNING 


8:00  THE  MYSTIC  CIRCLE:  A  Meditation 
Bein  with  Jack  Gariss. 

10:00  MUSIC  FROM  THE  ORIENT:  Rare 
recordings  not  readily  available  in  this 
country. 

10:30  THE  GREATEST  ADVENTURE  with 
Mitchell  Harding. 

11:00  BEHIND  THE  ARAB-ISRAELI  CON- 
FLICT with  Prof.  Malcolm  Kerr  and  Harry 
Stillman. 

THE  MUSES  ARE  HEARD 


11:30  KARL-BIRGER        BLOMDAHL: 

William  Malloch  spends  an  afternoon 
talking  with  the  well-known  Swedish 
composer  at  his  home.  Recorded  near 
Stockholm  during  the  summer  of  1966, 
the  program  includes  comments  about 
current  musical  life  inside  Communist 
China  where  BLOMDAHL  had  just  vis- 
ited. The  composer  introduces  familiar 
and  unfamiliar  works  of  his  and  talks 
about  his  plans  for  the  future.  (Subse- 
quent to  the  recording  of  this  program 
BLOMDAHL  has  sustained  diree  heart 
attacks).  Works  heard  include  his  Sym. 
No.  3  ("Facets")  and  excerpts  from 
"Aniara"  (including  a  comparison  of 
part  of  it  with  a  Duke  Ellington  record). 
We  hear  a  new  Swedish  recording  of 
his  cantata.  "In  The  Hall  of  Mirrors" 
and  a  new  work  for  orchestra,  "Formas 
Ferritonana."  The  program  concludes 
with  a  surprise  visit  to  a  steel  factory. 
What? 

3:30  A  DAY  LIKE  SUNDAY,  a  radio 
script  by  Colin  Finbow.  Life  has  become 
tedious  for  Arthur  and  Angela  except 
for  Sundays  when  they  pack  their 
daughter  into  the  car  and  drive  off  to 
the  seashore, There  they  come  alive  again. 
Angela  meets  an  interesting  young  man 
and  Arthur  begins  to  see  his  family  in  a 
new  light.  Vivien  Marchant  (Mrs.  Har- 
old Pinter  in  real  life)  acts  in  the  play 
with  Robert  Hendy  and  Nigel  Clayton. 
They  are  supported  by  two  teen-agers, 
Cherie  Lunghi,  13,  and  Gerald  Row- 
land, 16. 

4:30  SHELLEY  BURTONS  ELECTRIC 
ARTS  SESSIONS. 


EVENING 

5:30  REPORT  FROM  THE  MANAGER. 
(NOV.  22) 

5:45  NEWS  OF  THE  DAY  with  Dawn 
Chatty. 

6:00  THIS  WEEK  AT  THE  U.N. 

6:15  THE  OTHER  SIDE  OF  THE  U.N. 
with  Betty  Pilkington.   (WBAI) 

6:45  FAIR  AND  CLAIR  with  Clair  Brush. 

7:00  *MUSIC  BY  JOHANN  SEBASTIAN 
BACH:  Tonight's  program  features  AUe- 
mande  and  Bourre  from  the  Suite  in  e, 
Orchestral  Suite  No.  3  in  D,  Aeolus  Ap- 
peased, Suite  in  E,  Triple  Piano  Concerto 
in  C,  and  Cantata  No.  175,  "He  Calleth 
His  Sheep  by  Name." 

9:30  THE  MAN  FROM  EVOL  with  Andre 
Carpenter. 

10:.30  THE  ELEMENTS  OF  JAZZ  with  Bob 
Zieff.  Discussion  of  some  deceptive  ways 
of  endings  for  the  basic  structure.  Exam- 
ples are  by  Pollack,  Spanier,  Bechet  and 
Lunceford.  Engineered  by  Jim  Gordon. 

11:00  LOOKING  OUT  with  Elliott  Mintz. 


ONDAY 
NOVEMBER  20 

SELMA  LAGERLOF 
1858-AAar.   16,   1940 

MORNING 


6:00  GOOD  MORNING  from  Lew  Merkel- 
son  with  mostly  music. 

9:00  ISRAEL  REPORT  with  Dan  Eshel. 
(Nov.  17) 

9:15  MOVIEREVIEW   with   Gene   Young- 
blood.  (NOV.  22) 

9:30  OPINION  %vith  Thomas  Francis  Ritt. 
(Nov.   17) 

9:45  RELIGION  IN  CRISIS  with  Harold  J. 
Quigley.   (Nov.   17) 

10:00  TRISTRAM  SHANDY  read  by  How- 
ard Ameker. 

10:30  HENRY  CO  WELL  ON  MUSIC  OF 
THE  WORLDS  PEOPLE:  A  program  of 
music  recorded  in  Macedonia,  Crete,  Peru, 
England  and  Argentina.   (WBAI) 

11:00  PRESS  PROBE:  The  California  Oath 
Controversy.  (Nov.  13) 

AFTERNOON 

12:00  ARTIS.   (Nov.  16) 

1:00  ONE    MAN'S    WEST    with    Francis 
Roberts.  (Nov.  16) 


2:00  PO/IT-RI  N.  (Nov.  15) 
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3:00  *AN  18TH-CENTURY  CONCERT 
features  REICHARDT's  Rondeau  in  Bflat, 
Bruno  Hojjman  plays  the  glass  harmonica 
(9)  (Vox  1110);  GALUPPI's  Concerto  No. 
2  in  G,  The  Bijfoli  Quartet  (6)  (Dover 
5222);  BACH'S  Fugue  in  g,  Marie-Claire 
Alain  (6)  (MHS  550);  ROLLIG's  Quintet 
for  Glass  Harmonica  and  String  Quartet 
in  c;  Bruno  Hoffman,  solo  (10)  (Vox 
1110);  HAYDN'S  Lira  Concerto  No.  1  in 
c,  Hugo  Ruf,  solo  (16)  (Turnabout  34055); 
GRAZIANl's  Cello  Sonata  No.  5  in  D, 
AUo  Parisol,  solo  (21)  (Music  Guild  48); 
MOZART'S  Bella  Mia  Fiamma,  k.  528,  Gun- 
Jula  Janou'ilz,  sop.  (13)  (DGG  39198). 

4:30  PROGRAMS  FOR  YOUNG  PEOPLE. 


EVENING 

NEWS  AND  VIEWS: 

5:30  Day's  News  Report  with  Larry  Moss. 
6:00  News  Analysis  with  William  Winter. 
6:15  Welfare    Check    with    Audrey    Rawit- 

scher. 
6:30  Soviet     Press     Review    with    William 

Mandel. 
6:45  Opinion  with  Theodore  Edwards. 

7:00  THE  OPEN  HOUR. 

8:00  FROM  THE  CENTER  —  MODELS 
FOR  THE  FUTURE:  Robert  Jungk  has 
high  hopes  for  harmonious  environments 
that  will  be  good  to  live  in  because  the 
technological  apparatus  will  be  fitted  to 
man  and  nature,  and  not  the  other  way 
around  as  is  now  the  case.  Dr.  Jungk  re- 
cently established  Mankind  2000  Interna- 
tional in  Vienna,  an  institute  for  research 
into  problems  of  the  future.  Produced  by 
TrevorThomas  during  a  Center  Symposium 
on  the  Technological  Society.   (NOV.  24) 

9:00  MANY  MUSICS  OF  MAN:  Presented 
by  Dr.  Boris  Kremenliev  of  UCLA's  Insti- 
tute of  Ethnomusicology.  Guest  scholar  is 
Frederic  Lieberman,  composer  and  ethno- 
musicologist,  who  has  spent  9  months  in 
Asia  on  an  East-West  Center  grant  study- 
ing contemporary  compositional  styles. 
Using  examples  from  his  private  collection, 
he  discusses  current  trends  in  the  music  of 
China  and  Japan.  (NOV.  23) 

10:00  THE  HEBREW  PROGRAM  with  Dan 
Eshel. 

10:30  OLD   TIME    RECORD   REVIEW  — 

Blind  Lemon  Jefferson,  Part  2:  Second  of 
two  parts  dealing  with  the  life  and  music 
of  this  legendary  Texas  bluesman.  This  pro- 
gram also  includes  a  sampling  of  songs 
recorded  at  his  last  session. 

11:00  GLOSSOLALIA  with  Harry  Pollard. 


UESDAY 
NOVEMBER  21 

MAYFLOWER  COMPACT 
SIGNED  1620 

MORNING 


6:00  GOOD  MORNING  from  Lew  Merk- 
elson  with  mostly  music. 

9:00  SOVIET  PRESS  REVIEW  with  Wil- 
liam Mandel.  (Nov.  20) 

9:15  3729  CAHUENGA.  (Nov.  18) 

9:30  WELFARE     CHECK     with     Audrey 
Rawitscher.   (Nov.   20) 

9:45  OPINION    with    Theodore    Edwards. 
(Nov.  20) 

10:00  TRISTRAM  SHANDY  read  by  How- 
ard  Ameker. 

10:30  MUSIC  NOT  FOR  EXPORT:  Goodies 
from  Russia — Picture  Postcards  a  la  Russe 
presented  by  Joe  Cooper.  Today's  program 
includes  JUUUS  JUZELIONAS'  African 
Sketches.  USSR  Radio  Sym.  Orch..  A.  Zhu- 
raitis  cond.  (MK  D  014660);  DMITRI 
SHOSTAKOVITCH'S  Six  Spanish  Songs, 
Nina  Isakova,  mezzo,  E.  Bruk,  pi.  (MK  D 
14787/8);  SERGEI  BALASANYAN'S 
Rhapsody  on  Themes  by  Rabindranath  Ta- 
gore,  Bolshoi  Theatre  Orch.,  A.  Zhuraitis 
cond.  (MK  D  09172). 

11:30  MUSIC  FROM  THE  CHAPEL  ROY- 
AL: Unaccompanied  choral  works  by 
JOHN  SHEPHERD  (BBC). 


AFTERNOON 

12:00  EVENINGS    ON    THE    ROOF    with 
Peter  Yates.  (Nov.  16) 

1:15  MODERN  JAZZ  SCENE:  Phil  El  wood 
on  Bob  Brookmeyer. 

2:00  ECHOS  DE  FRANCE  with  Georges 
Cleyet.  This  program  is  presented  in  the 
French  language.  M.  Cleyet  explores  the 
French  world  of  education,  philosophy,  lit- 
erature and  art.  This  series  is  presented 
every  fourth  week  apart  from  M.  Cleyet's 
French  Press  Review  which  is  heard  week- 
ly in  English. 

2:30  FOUR  LIVES  IN  THE  BEBOP  BUSI- 
NESS: Bob  Zieff,  who  does  Elements  of 
Jazz  for  KPFK,  reviews  A.  B.  Spellman's 
recent  book  with  devastating  results. 

3:00  GEMINI-DONA  with  the  Kaleido- 
scopic eyes. 

3:30  MUSIC  OF  IRVING  FINE  played  by 
the  Boston  Sym.  Orch:  Erich  Leinsdorf 
conducts  the  Serious  Song  For  String  Orch. 
and  the  Toccata  Concertante.  The  late  com- 
poser conducts  his  Sym.  1962,  from  a  "live" 
performance  at  the  1962  Tanglewood  Mus- 
ic Festival  (RCA  LSC  2829).  The  Boston 
Sym.  Chamber  Players  concludes  this  pro- 
gram with  the  Fantasia  for  String  Trio. 
(RCA  LM  6167). 


4:30  PROGRAMS  FOR  YOUNG  PEOPLE: 


EVENING 

NEWS  AND  VIEWS: 

5:30  Day's  News  Report  with  Larry  Moss. 
6:00  News  Analysis  with  William  Winter. 
6:15   Human   Rights   Interviews  with      .^er 

Slavik. 
6:30  French    Press    Review    with    Georges 

Cleyet. 
6:45   Opinion  with  Marshall  Windmiller. 

7:00  THE  STATIC  SEEKER  with  Don 
Deitch. 

7:15  TWO  TALES  BY  ALEXANDER 
WEISS:  Two  stories  from  a  series  called 
Turd  Tales,  read  by  the  author.  (NOV.  27) 

7:30  THE  MORAL  AMBIGUITY  OF 
AMERICA  —  The  Morality  of  Scientific 
Technology:  The  third  of  six  1967  Massey 
Lectures  given  by  Paul  Goodman.  In  this 
lecture  Dr.  Goodman  "moves  his  analysis 
to  the  level  of  ideas.  He  rejects  both  the 
pessimists  who  claim  that  scientific  tech- 
nology has  simply  taken  over  and  will  de- 
termine man's  future,  and  the  optimists 
■who  believe  science  will  inevitably  carry 
us  to  a  new  stage  of  evolution  and  Utopia. 
Instead  he  argues  that  science  and  technol- 
ogy have  never  been  and  are  not  the  de- 
termining factors  in  human  history." 
(CBC). 

8:00  MUSIC  BY  ILDEBRANDO  PIZZET- 

TI:  Lamberto  Gardelli  conducts  L'Orches- 
tre  de  la  Suisse  Romande  in  two  works  by 
the  contemporary  Italian  composer;  we 
hear  excerpts  from  the  incidental  music  to 
d'Annunzio's  play.  La  Pisatiella,  and  Con- 
certo dell' Estate,  a  sinfonia  pastorale.  (Lon- 
don CS  6508). 

8:45  PSYCHOLOGICAL       TESTING: 

Another  program  in  the  series  prepared  by 
the  Community  Discussion  Project  Groups. 
In  this  discussion  are  Dr.  Mortimer  Meyer, 
Director  of  Psychological  Services,  Reiss- 
Davis  Child  Study  Center,  Los  Angeles; 
Dr.  Irla  Lee  Zimmerman,  Clinical  Psycho- 
logist, Consultant  to  City  Schools  District; 
and  Dr.  Arthur  L.  Tollefson,  Associate 
Dean  of  Students'  Counseling  and  Testing 
at  California  State  College  at  FuUerton. 
The  moderator  is  Dr.  Marjorie  Kawin,  Los 
Angeles  Psychiatric  Services. 

10:00  LOOKING  IN  with  Elliott  Mintz. 

11:00  GLOSSOLALIA    with    Frank    Green- 
wood. 


ATTENTION  IMAGE  MAKERS! 

Please  call  me  personally  if  you  can  con- 
tribute time  and/or  materials  to  our  new 
face-lifting  project.  Paint  and  painters,  rugs 
and  rug  layers,  etc.,  etc.  are  all  needed. 
This  is  your  chance  to  make  a  praaical 
contribution  to  the  KPFK  renaissance. 
From  the  Hollywood  and  Los  Angeles  area 
call  me  at  877-5583.  From  the  West  Valley 
and  the  Beach  areas  call  me  at  984-2420; 
Marvin  Segelman,  Manager. 


SAVE  THOUSANDS! 


$ 


MAKE  THOUSANDS! 

KPFK.  recently  received  an  equipment  do- 
nation of  five  IBM  Type  727,  Mod.  Ill, 
magnetic  tape  units.  One  has  slight  panel 
damage.  The  other  four  are  mint.  All  are 
in  excellent  condition  and  will  interface 
with  650,  705  and  7080  systems.  Inquiries 
and  bids  should  be  directed  to  Nick  Cram- 
er, Chief  Engineer,  KPFK,  Los  Angeles, 
Calif.  90038. 


"I 


PACIFICA  SINGERS  AUDITIONS 

The  first  auditions  for  Pacifica  Singers, 
KPFK's  resident  choral  ensemble,  were 
held  October  7  and  8.  A  group  of  18  was 
formed  which  began  rehearsals  the  follow- 
ing week. 

An  additional  audition  session  is  sched- 
uled for  Sunday,  November  12,  from  1:00 
to  9:00  PM  at  the  station.  Interested  singers 
should  come  on  that  date  or  drop  a  note 
to  Paul  Vorwerk,  direaor,  in  care  of 
KPFK's  Music  Department. 

The  choral  group  will  rehearse  weekly 
on  Tuesday  evenings  and  will  periodically 
broadcast  programs  of  significant  vocal 
literature,  particularly  that  which  is  un- 
available on  recordings. 
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Individuals  Against  the  Crime  of  Silence 


A  Declaration  To  Our  Fellow  Citizens  Of  The  United  States,  To  The 
Peoples  Of  The  World,  And  To  Future  Generations: 


We  are  appalled  and  angered  by  the  conduct  of  our  country  in 


Vietnam. 


Z  In  the  name  of  liberty,  we  have  unleashed  the  awesome  arsenal  of 
the  greatest  military  power  in  the  world  upon  a  small  agricultural  nation,  killing,  burning 
and  mutilating  its  people.  In  the  name  of  peace,  we  are  creating  a  desert.  In  the  name 
of  security,  we  are  inviting  world  conflagration. 

O  We,  the  signers  of  this  declaration,  believe  this  war  to  be  immoral. 
We  believe  it  to  be  illegal.  We  must  oppose  it. 

4  At  Nuremberg,  after  World  War  II,  we  tried,  convicted  and  exe- 
cuted men  for  the  crime  of  OBEYING  their  government,  when  that  government  demanded 
of  them  crimes  against  humanity.  Millions  more,  who  were  not  tried,  were  still  guilty  of 
THE  CRIME  OF  SILENCE. 

w  We  have  a  commitment  to  the  laws  and  principles  we  carefully 
forged  in  the  AMERICAN  CONSTITUTION,  at  the  NUREMBERG  TRIALS,  and  in  the 
UNITED  NATIONS  CHARTER.  And  our  own  deep  democratic  traditions  and  our  dedica- 
tion to  the  ideal  of  human  decency  among  men  demand  that  we  speak  out. 

We  Therefore  wish  to  declare  our  names  to  the  office  of  the  Secretary 
General  of  the  United  Nations,  both  as  permanent  witness  to  our  opposition  to  the 
war  in  Vietnam  and  as  a  demonstration  that  the  conscience  of  America  is  not  dead. 


Or)  September  23    1965    a  Memorandum  of  Law  was  incorporalea  in  the  Congressional   Record  of  Ihe  89th   Congress  Of  the  United   Stales  of  America,   m   which  eighty   leading 
American  attorneys,  after  careful  analysis  of  our  posilion  and  actions  m  the  Vrelnam  War,  came  to  the  conclusion  that  we  are  violaling  the  following  accoWs    The  Charier 

1954,  Ihe  United  Slates  Constitution 


ol  the  United  Nations,  The  Geneva  Accords 


To  Protest  — To  Object  — To  Dissent  has  long  been  an  American  tradition.  The 
foliowing  are  a  few  among  the  many  who  have  signed  this  declaration  to  be  on  permanent  record. 


ABE  AJAT 

JAMES  BALDWIN 

(FATHER)  J    E.  BAMBERGER,  M  D-.  OCSO 

DANIELBERRIGAN.  S  J 

REV   PHILLIP  BERRIGAN.  SS  J. 

RAY  BRADBURY 

ROBERT  McAFFEE  BROWN 

REV.  WILLIAM  M    DU  BAY 

JAMES  FARMER 

W    H,  FERRY 

DR   JEROME  0    FRANK 

REV   STEPHEN  H    FRITCHMAN 

BEN  GAZ2ARA 

DR    FRED  GOLDSTEIN 

NAOMI  L    GOLDSTEIN 


DR    RALPH  R   GREENSON 

PROF   ABRAHAM  J    HESCHEL 

BRIG    GENERAL  H    B    HESTER.  RET 

DR    STANLEY  HOFFMAN 

TERESSA  B    HOFFMAN 

CHARLES  H    HUBBEL 

SANDER  L   JOHNSON. ESQ 

PROF    DONALD  KALISH 

EDWARD  M    KEATING 

PHIL  KERBY 

RING  LARDNER.  JR 

RABBI  RICHARD  N    LEVY 

LOUIS  LIGHT.  ESO 

DR   ROBERT  E    LITMAN 

VICTOR  LUDWIG 


HERBERT  D    MAGlDSON 

SHIRLEY  MAGlDSON 

NORMAN  MAILER 

THOMAS  MERTON 

SIDNEY  MEYER 

EASON  MONROE 

PROF   HANS  J    MORGENTHAU 

HENRY  E    NILES 

DR    MARK  F   ORFlRER 

AVA  HELEN  PAULING 

DR    LINUS  PAULING 

BISHOP  JAMES  A   PIKE 

RICHARD  M    POWELL 

CARL  REINER 

JANICE  RULE 


ROBERT  RYAN 

DAVID  SCHOENBRUN 

LORRY  SHERMAN 

PROF    ROBERT  SIMMONS 

DR   BENJAMIN  SPOOK 

FRED  H   STEINMETZ   ESO 

on    NORMAN  TABACHNICK 

0    lAN  THIFRMANN 

BRYNA  IVENS  UNTERMEYER 

LOUIS  UNTERMEYER 

DICK  VAN  DYKE 

nOBEBT  VAUGHN 

DR  MAURICE  N  WALSH 

ok   HARVEY  WHEELER 

A    L,  WIRIN,  ESO 


M 

^/5? 


I  wish  to  sign  my  name  lo  the  above  Declaration  to  the  United  Nations  and  want  to  go  on  tecoid  with  ihis  Declaration 
of  the  Individuals  Against  the  Crime  of  Silence. 


signature 

For  clarity,  also  prml  your  name  alter  your  signatyre 

atJdress 

date 

city 

state 

ZIP, 

Sign,  complete  and  mail  to  P.O.  Box  69960.  Los  Angeles.  Calif  90069  The  office  of  the  Individuals  Against  the  Crime 

of  Silence  will  then  forward  the  information  to  the  United  Nations. 

Should  you  also  wish  to  support  additional  publishmgs  and  communications,  send  SI  or  more  in  cash  or  by  check 

made  payable  to  Individuals  Against  the  Cnme  of  Silence  This  donation  entitles  you  to  Ihe  lapel  embtem  and  t^e 

wallet-sized  registration  card.  Money  is  needed  to  speed  our  progress. 

The  strength  of  our  numbers  will  regularly  and  effectively  be  made  known,  Yo^jr  Signatu^^  do^s  have  power 
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EDNESDAY 
NOVEMBER  22 

JOHN  FITZGERALD  KENNEDY 
May  29,  1917-Nov.  22,  1963 

MORNING 


6:00  GOOD  MORNING  from  Lew  Merk- 
elson  with  mostly  music. 

9:00  FRENCH      PRESS      REVIEW      with 
Georges  Cleyet.  (Nov.  21) 

9:15  REPORT    FROM    THE    MANAGER. 

(Nov.  19) 

9:30  HUMAN      RIGHTS     INTERVIEWS 

with  Tiger  Siavik.  (Nov.  21) 

9:45  OPINION  with  Marshall  Windmiller. 
(Nov.  21) 

10:00  TRISTRAM  SHANDY  read  by  How- 
ard Ameker. 

10:30  IN  MEMORY  OF  JOHN  KENNEDY: 

Originally  broadcast  live  from  the  First 
Unitarian  Church  of  Los  Angeles  on  No- 
vember 22,  1964,  this  broadcast  includes 
speakers,  Rev.  Stephen  Fritchmann,  and 
former  California  Attorney  General,  Rob- 
ert W.  Kenny.  Music  by  Earl  Robinson  and 
the  Church  choir. 

AFTERNOON 


12:00  LONDON  FESTIVAL  OF  AMERI- 
CAN ARTS  AND  HUMANITIES:  High- 
lights of  American  Humor  —  ///.  Donald 
Ogden  Stewart  introduces  us  to  a  succes- 
sion of  early  twentieth  century  humorists, 
culminating  in  himself.  Others  include 
Damon  Runyan,  Don  Marquis,  F.P.A., 
George  Ade,  and  "Mr.  Dooley."  The  cli- 
max is  a  fleeting  masterpiece  by  Ring  Lard- 
ner,  entitled  "I  Gaspiri,  or  The  Upholster- 
ers," in  which  Dada  and  the  Greek  Unities 
clash  head  on.  For  instance:  "The  curtain  is 
lowered  for  seven  days  to  denote  the  lapse 
of  a  week."  (KPFA) 

1:00  *KERTESZ  CONDUCTS  THE  MOZ- 
ART REQUIEM:  The  Mass  in  d,  k.626,  is 
heard  in  a  performance  with  Elly  Ameling, 
sop;  Marilyn  Home,  mezzo;  Ugo  Benelli, 
ten;  Tugomir  Franc,  bass;  the  Vienna  State 
Opera  Chorus  and  the  Vienna  Phil.  Orch. 
conducted  by  Istvan  Kertesz.  (London  OS 
25960). 

2:00  PO/IT  —  RI  N:  In  Memoriam,  ex- 
cerpts from  the  epic  Alfred  Tennyson 
poem,  read  by  Jon  McMurtry,  Jon  Eriand 
and  Anna-Lee  Austin. 

3:00  MOVIEREVIEW  with  Gene  Young- 
blood.  (Nov.  20) 

3:15  MISCELLANY. 

3:30  SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY  CON- 
DUCTS AMERICAN  MUSIC:  HAN- 
SON'S Serenade  for  Flute,  Harp  and 
Strings  (6);  FOOTE's  Suite  for  Strings  in 
E  (15)  (RCA  VCM-6174);  HANSON'S 
Sym.  No.  3  (34)  (RCA  LCT  115}  —  out- 
of-print)  The  Boston  Sym.  Orch. 


4:30  PROGRAMS  FOR  YOUNG  PEOPLE: 


EVENING 


NEWS  AND  VIEWS: 

5:30  Day's  News  Report  with  Larry  Moss. 
6:00  News  Analysis  with  William  Winter. 
6:15  Opinion  with  R.  H.  Darden. 
6:30  British  Press  Review  with  Harry  Pol- 
lard. 
6:45  Opinion  with  John  Haag. 

7:00  A  RITUAL  OF  SONGS:  LOU  HAR- 
RISON'S Mass  is  performed  by  the  N.Y. 
Concert  Choir  and  Orch.,  led  by  Margaret 
Hillis  (Epic  3307. 

7:30  to  11:00  PREEMPTED  FOR  JOHN 
KENNEDY  MEMORIAL  PROGRAM- 
MING: NOVEMBER  22,  1967  —  FOUR 
YEARS  LATER  —  WHAT  HAVE  WE 
LEARNED:  Part  I— The  Warren  Commis- 
sion Report— A  Summing  Up:  A  critique  of 
the  CBS  documentary  covering  the  recon- 
structions in  the  Depository  of  Oswald's 
"flight,"  and  at  the  site  of  Tippit's  murder. 
Included  is  a  reevaluation  of  the  Zapruder 
film.  Also  included  are  the  results  of  the 
new  marksmanship  tests  performed  for 
CBS,  which  were  made  available  exclusive- 
ly to  KPFK's  project  coordinator.  William 
O'Connell,  and  revealed  here  for  the  first 
time. 

IN  MEMORIAM— JOHN  F.  KENNEDY: 

ROY  HARRIS'  Epilogue  to  Profiles  in 
Courage:  JFK;  Louisville  Orch.  Whitney 
cond.  (8)  (Lou  666);  PERRY  W.  BEACH'S 
Lament  For  a  Fallen  Leader,  soloists  and 
the  La  Vierra  College  Choir,  Moses  Chal- 
mers cond.  (5).  We  hope  to  conclude  this 
porgram  with  a  new  STRAVINSKY  com- 
position if  we  can  get  it  from  Columbia 
Records  in  time. 

NOVEMBER  22,  1967  —  FOUR  YEARS 
LATER  —  WHAT  HAVE  WE  LEARNED: 
Part  II — The  Kennedy  Autopsy  —  an  in- 
depth  evaluation  of  the  medico-legal  data 
in  an  attempt  at  a  reconstruction  of  the  as- 
sassination with  reference  to  the  "grassy 
knoll"  and  to  the  multiple  assassin  theor- 
ies. The  possibilities  for  a  new  investiga- 
tion are  discussed  by  Sylvia  Meagher,  critic 
of  the  Warren  Report  and  author  of  Ac- 
cessories After  the  Fact;  Cyril  Wecht,  pro- 
fessor in  Forensic  Medicine,  Duquesne  Uni- 
versity; Curtis  Crawford,  professor  at  the 
New  School  of  Social  Research;  Marjorie 
Field,  independent  researcher,  and  Ray 
Marcus,  researcher  and  author  of  The  Bast- 
ard Bullet.  Produced  by  William  O'Con- 
nell, actor  by  profession,  and  one  of  the 
group  of  independent  researchers  on  the 
Kennedy  assassination,  who  has  served  as 
coordinator  and  producer  of  all  of  KPFK's 
programs  on  the  subject. 

11:00  THE  DROP-OUT  UNIVERSITY  OF 
THE  AIR  with  Judy  Eisenstein. 


1  HURSDAY 
NOVEMBER  23 

THANKSGIVING  DAY 
MORNING 


6:00  GOOD  MORNING  from  Lew  Merk- 
elson  with  mostly  music. 

9:00  BRITISH  PRESS  REVIEW  with  Harry 
Pollard.   (Nov.  22) 

9:15  FAIR  AND  CLAIR  with  Clair  Brush. 

9:30  OPINION  with   R.   H.  Darden. 
(Nov.   22) 

9:45  OPINION  with  John  Haag.  (Nov.  22) 

10:00  TRISTRAM  SHANDY  read  by  How- 
ard Ameker. 

10:30  MUSIC     FROM     GERMANY:     The 

American  radio  premiere  of  the  Sym.  No.  4 
in  C  Major  by  the  19th  century  composer 
FRANZ  SCHMIDT  will  be  presented  on 
two  consecutive  programs.  Today  the  first 
two  movements,  Allegro  and  Adagio,  will 
be  heard.  Also  on  the  program  will  be  the 
Menuetto  from  MOZARTs  Serenade  in  D 
Major,  k.203. 

11:00  MANY  MUSICS  OF  MAN  presented 
by  Dr.  Boris  Kremenliev.  (Nov.  20 

AFTERNOON 


12:00  TONE  ROADS  with  Don  Wilson  pre- 
sents GEORGE  CRUMB'S  Night  Music  I 
for  Soprano,  Piano  and  Two  Percussionists. 
The  two  different  performances  are  sepa- 
rated by  an  interview  with  the  composer. 

1:00  to  9:00  PREEMPTED  FOR  SPECIAL 
THANKSGIVING  PROGRAMMING. 

THANKS  FOR  NOTHING:  The  In- 
dian's side  of  the  story.  "...  the  Indians 
(were)  very  faithful  in  their  covenant  of 
peace  with  us,  very  loving  and  ready  to 
pleasure  us."  Edward  Winslow,  1611. 
A  compendium  of  programs  on  the 
American  Indian;  his  plight,  his  pride 
and  his  resurgence  as  a  force  in  his  own 
land.  The  Search  for  Survival  documen- 
taries, music  and  new  materials  are  in- 
cluded by  the  contributors,  Hopi  Tradi- 
tional leaders.  Rolling  Thunder,  Craig, 
Philip  Austin,  David  Ossman,  Peter 
Bergman,  and  others.  Produced  by  Anna- 
Lee  Austin  and  Michael  Dayton. 

THANKS  FOR  NOTHING  II:  The  In- 
dian's side  of  the  story. 
"Human  brotherhood  acquires  a  palpable 
significance  when  we  find  our  image  of 
it  confirmed  in  the  poorest  of  tribes,  and 
when  that  tribe  offers  us  an  experience 
which  .  .  .  has  a  lesson  to  teach  us." 
Claude  Levi-Strauss,  1955. 
"The  Indians  can  save  us,  if  we'll  only 
let  them."  Anon.  1967 

9:00  GALLIMAUFRY     with     Leonard 
Brown. 

10:00  LOOKING  IN  with  Elliott  Mintz. 

11:00  GLOSSOLALIA  with  Herb  Elfman. 
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THE  UNDELIVERED  DALLAS  SPEECH 


These  were  President  Kennedy's  last  official  words — the  conclusion  of  the  speech  he  was  to  have  delivered  in  Dallas. 

America  today  is  stronger  than  ever  before.  Our  adversaries  have  not  abandoned  their  ambitions — our  dangers  have  not 
diminished — our  vigilance  cannot  be  relaxed.  But  now  we  have  the  military,  the  scientific  and  the  economic  strength  to  do 
whatever  must  be  done  for  the  preservation  and  promotion  of  freedom. 

That  strength  will  never  be  used  in  pursuit  of  aggressive  ambitions — it  will  always  be  used  in  pursuit  of  peace.  It  will  never 
be  used  to  promote  provocations — it  will  always  be  used  to  promote  the  peaceful  settlement  of  disputes. 

We  in  this  country,  in  this  generation,  are — by  destiny  rather  than  choice — the  watchmen  on  the  walls  of  world  freedom. 
We  ask,  therefore,  that  we  may  be  worthy  of  our  power  and  responsibility — that  we  may  exercise  our  strength  with  wisdom 
and  restraint — and  that  we  may  achieve  in  our  time  and  for  all  time  the  ancient  vision  of  peace  on  earth,  good  will  toward 
men.  That  must  always  be  our  goal — and  the  righteousness  of  our  cause  must  always  underlie  our  strength.  For  as  written 
long  ago:  "Except  the  Lord  keep  the  city,  the  watchman  waketh  but  in  vain." 


SENATOR  MIKE  MANSFIELD'S  EULOGY 


There  was  a  sound  of  laughter;  in  a  moment,  it  was  no  more. 
And  so  she  took  a  ring  from  her  finger  and  placed  it  in  his 
hands. 

There  was  a  wit  in  a  man  neither  young  nor  old,  but  a  wit 
full  of  an  old  man's  wisdom  and  of  a  child's  wisdom,  and 
then,  in  a  moment  it  was  no  more.  And  so  she  took  a  ring 
from  her  finger  and  placed  it  in  his  hands. 

There  was  a  man  marked  with  the  scars  of  his  love  of 
country,  a  body  active  with  the  surge  of  a  life  far,  far  from 
spent  and,  in  a  moment,  it  was  no  more.  And  so  she  took  a 
ring  from  her  finger  and  placed  it  in  his  hands. 

There  was  a  father  with  a  little  boy,  a  little  girl  and  a  joy 
of  each  in  the  other.  In  a  moment  it  was  no  more,  and  so  she 
took  a  ring  from  her  finger  and  placed  it  in  his  hands. 

There  was  a  husband  who  asked  much  and  gave  much, 
and  out  of  the  giving  and  the  asking  wove  with  a  woman 
what  could  not  be  broken  in  life,  and  in  a  moment  it  was  no 


more.  And  so  she  took  a  ring  from  her  finger  and  placed  it 
in  his  hands,  and  kissed  him  and  closed  the  lid  of  a  coffin. 

A  piece  of  each  of  us  died  at  that  moment.  Yet,  in  death 
he  gave  of  himself  to  us.  He  gave  us  of  a  good  heart  from 
which  the  laughter  came.  He  gave  us  of  a  profound  wit, 
from  which  a  great  leadership  emerged.  He  gave  us  of  a 
kindness  and  a  strength  fused  into  a  human  courage  to  seek 
peace  without  fear. 

He  gave  us  of  his  love  that  we,  too,  in  turn,  might  give. 
He  gave  that  we  might  give  of  ourselves,  that  we  might  give 
lO  one  another  until  there  would  be  no  room,  no  room  at  all, 
for  the  bigotry,  the  hatred,  prejudice  and  the  arrogance  which 
converged  in  that  moment  of  horror  to  strike  him  down. 

In  leaving  us  —  these  gifts,  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy, 
President  of  the  United  States,  leaves  with  us.  Will  we  take 
them,  Mr.  President?  Will  we  have,  now,  the  sense  and  the 
responsibility  and  the  courage  to  take  them? 
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RIDAY 
NOVEMBER  24 

FATHER  JUNIPERO  SERRA 
1713-Aug.  28,  1784 

MORNING 


6:00  GOOD  MORNING  from  Lew  Merk- 
elson  with  mostly  music. 

9:00  GERMAN  PRESS  REVIEW  with  Mar- 
tin Hall. 

9:15  JAZZ  CRITTER  with  Bob  Zieff. 

9:30  OPINION  with  Lawrence  Sherman. 

9:45  OPINION  with  Tiber  Machan. 

10:00  TRISTRAM  SHANDY  read  by  How- 
ard  Ameker. 

10:30  AMERICANA  —  RARE  RECORD- 
INGS: William  Malloch  introduces  JOHN 
ALDEN  CARPENTER'S  Skyscrapers  (which 
is  played  by  the  Victor  Sym.  Orch.  led  by 
Nat  Schilkrit).  Mitchell  Harding  intro- 
duces MARC  BLITZSTElN's  The  Air- 
borne Symphony  (this  recording  features 
the  Robert  Shaw  Chorale  and  the  New 
York  Sym.  led  by  Leonard  Bernstein).  We 
also  hear.  RODGER  VAUGHAN'S  Cen- 
tennial Sym.  (Wichita  Sym.)  and  ROY 
HARRIS'  Sym.  for  Voices  on  Poems  of 
Walt  Whitman  (The  Westminster  Choir). 

AFTERNOON 

12:30  STRAUSS  AND  HIS  MUSIC:  Nor- 
man Del  Mar  gives  a  biographer's  view- 
point of  RICHARD  STRAUSS.  The  com- 
poser himself  conducts  the  Berlin  State  Opera 
Orch.  in  Ein  Heldenleben.  Baritone  Heinrich 
Schlusnus  is  accompanied  by  the  composer,  at 
the  piano,  in  Six  Songs.  (Rococo  5217). 

2:00  MODELS  FOR  THE  FUTURE. 

(Nov.  20) 

3:00  THE  HAPPY  PRINCE:  Kathleen  Dal- 
ton  reads  the  story  by  Oscar  Wilde  which 
tells  of  the  bejeweled  statue  of  a  prince 
who  gives  his  wealth  to  the  poor. 

3:30  HOLLAND  IN  ART  AND  MUSIC: 

Music  by  MONTEVERDI  including  ex- 
cerpts from  "Tancredi  and  Clorinda";  an 
interview  with  the  Japanese  sculptor,  Ta- 
jiri,  and  five  Dutch  poets  reading  English 
translations  of  their  verse.  (Radio  Neder- 
land). 

4:. 30  PROGRAMS  FOR  YOUNG  PEOPLE: 


EVENING 


NEWS  AND  VIEWS: 
5:30  Day's  News  Report  with  Larry  Moss. 
6:00  News  Analysis  with  William  Winter. 
6:15  Opinion  with  William  Gruver. 
6:30  Latin    American    Press    Review    with 

Donald  Bray. 
6:45  Religion    in    Crisis    with    Harold    J. 

Quigley. 

7:00  THE  OPEN  HOUR: 


8:00  COMMUNITY  DISCUSSION  PROJ- 
ECT —  McLUHAN  DOES  COMMUNI- 
CATE: Edmund  Carpenter,  Ph.D.,  anthro- 
pologist, discusses  McLuhan  and  his  phil- 
osophy with  Joel  Boileau.  Prof.  Carpenter 
is  presently  with  Marshall  McLuhan  at 
Fordham  University.  Formerly  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Toronto,  he  published  together 
with  Prof.  McLuhan  a  9volume  work  on 
communications  and  culture  media.  At  the 
time  of  this  interview  he  had  just  com- 
pleted a  year  in  the  Department  of  Anthro- 
pology at  San  Fernando  Valley  State  Col- 
lege. (For  Project  meeting  locations,  call 
OL  2-2247). 

9:00  THE  LES  CLAYPOOL  SHOW. 

12:00  THE  SOUL  BAG  with  Soul  Brother 
Nick  Cramer. 


ATURDAY 
NOVEMBER  25 


LOPE  DE  VEGA 
1562-Aug.  27,  1635 

MORNING 


8:00  PROGRAMS  FOR  YOUNG  PEOPLE: 

The  Koolibah  Tree. 

10:00  THE  BEST  OF  THE  WEEK'S  OPEN 
HOURS. 

11:00  GOLDEN  VOICES  of  the  Concert  and 
operatic  stage  presented  by  Anthony 
Boucher. 

11:30  CALLING  CQ  with  Ray  Meyers. 

AFTERNOON 

12:00  SPIDERS  —  Their  ingenuity  in  the 
chase;  their  elaborate  courtship  rituals; 
their  disturbing  propensities  as  mates;  and 
their  ambiguous  relationship  with  their 
young. 

12:30  LADY'S  MAID:   The  short  story  by 
Katherine    Mansfield,    performed    by    Pat 
Franklyn,  produced  by  Erik  Bauersfeld. 
(KPFA) 
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1:00  CUISINE  BOURGEOISE  with  Sasha 
Shor. 

1:30  BETTER  HEALTH  THROUGH  BET- 
TER FOOD  with  Elizabeth  Broadston,  Nu- 
trition Counselor. 

1:45  CHARLES-VALENTIN  ALKAN:  Pi- 
anist RAYMOND  LEWENTHAL  discuss- 
es the  life  and  music  of  the  man  he  calls 
the  Berlioz  of  the  piano.  Mr.  Lewenlhal 
also  performs  Le  Festin  d'Esope,  Sym- 
phonie,  L'Vision,  L'Tamboue,  the  Etude  in 
A-flat  and  the  sonata.  (WBAI) 

3:45  INTERNATIONAL  CONFERENCE 
OF  SOCIAL  WORK:  Dr.  Raymond  Don- 
aldson, Medical  Oficer  of  Health  in  Roth- 
erham,  England,  discusses  health  programs 
in  that  country  with  Dr.  Kurt  Reichert, 
professor  of  Social  Work,  Bryn  Mawr; 
and  with  Chauncey  Alexander,  Executive 
Director  of  the  Los  Angeles  County  Heart 
Association.  This  is  the  final  program  in 
a  series  recorded  at  the  conference  which 
was  held  in  Washington,  DC.  in  Septem- 
ber 1966.  This  whole  series  of  programs 
was  edited  and  produced  by  volunteer 
KPFK  reporter,  Sally  Alexander. 

4:30  THE  OPEN  HOUR  <S^  THE  ARTS. 

EVENING 

5:30  3729  CAHUENGA  is  the  address  from 
which  our  report  to  the  listeners  emanates. 

5:45  NEWS  OF  THE  DAY  with  Julie 
Russo. 

6:00  MUSIC  NOT  FOR  EXPORT:  Present- 
ed by  Joe  Cooper.  Tonight  features  AN- 
DRE JOUVET'S  Sym.  No.  1,  USSR  Radio 
Sym.  Orch.  conducted  by  the  composer 
(MK  D  017998);  Trois  Poeme  Galantes, 
Arta  Florescu,  sop.,  Hilda  Jerea,  pf.  (Elec- 
trecord  ECD  1133);  Five  Ritual  Dances, 
USSR  Radio  Sym.  Orch.  conducted  by  the 
composer  (MK  D017995). 

7:00  TEENS  ASK  WHY  continues  the  con- 
frontation between  the  younger  and  older 
generations. 

8:00  THE  MUSICAL  CHAIR  with  William 
Malloch. 

9:30  HENRY  COWELL  ON  MUSIC  OF 
THE  WORLD'S  PEOPLE:  A  program  of 
music  recorded  in  Georgia  USSR,  Bali, 
U.S.A.,  and  Greece.   (WBAI) 

10:00  LOOKING  IN  with  Elliott  Mintz. 

11:00  THE  HOLY  BIBLE  with  Card  Everit. 

12:00  THE  CONTINUING  CARROT  with 
good  old  Uncle  Mitch  Harding. 


UNDAY 
NOVEMBER  26 

JOHN  HARVARD 
1607-Sept.  14,  1638 

MORNING 


8:00  THE  MYSTIC  CIRCLE:  A  Meditation 
Be-in  with  Jack  Gariss. 

10:00  MUSIC  FROM  THE  ORIENT:  Rare 
recordings  not  readily  available  in  this 
country. 

10:30  GOD'S  TROMBONES:  James  Weldon 
Johnson's  poetry  interpreted  by  Harold 
Scott,  with  the  Montclair  Gospel  Chorale. 
Part  II. 

11:00  BEHIND  THE  ARAB-ISRAELI  CON- 
FLICT with  Prof.  Malcolm  Kerr  and  Harry 
Stillman. 

11:30  IMOGEN  HOLST:  The  daughter  of 
the  English  composer,  GUSTAV  HOLST, 
talks  to  KPFK's  Music  Director,  "William 
Malloch,  about  her  father's  music  and  per- 
sonality. Music  heard  includes  excerpts 
from  Beni  Mora,  the  Second  Band  Suite, 
St.  Paul's  Suite  and  the  complete  Hammer- 
smith and  Egdon  Heath.  In  an  aside,  Mal- 
loch visits  the  Hammersmith  of  today. 
Recorded  in  part  by  the  BBC  in  London, 
1966. 


THE  MUSES  ARE  HEARD 


2:00  THE  GREAT  PARLIAMENTARI- 
AN: A  tribute  to  Sir  "Winston  Churchill 
and  an  appraisal  of  his  long  career  as  a 
parliamentarian,  written  and  narrated  by 
Maurice  Edelman. 

2:30  SAVROLA  by  Sir  Winston  Church- 
ill, adapted  for  radio  by  John  Tydeman: 
this  novel  was  written  in  1897  when  Sir 
Winston  was  a  young  officer  serving  in 
India  with  the  4th  Hussars.  The  story  is 
one  of  romantic  and  political  intrigue 
and  is  played  by  a  distinguished  cast  in- 
cluding Paul  Scofield. 

4:00    *GILBERT    AND    SULLIVAN'S 

THE  SORCERER  with  Donald  Adams, 
David  Palmer,  Alan  Styler,  Stanley  Riley, 
John  Reed,  Christene  Palmer,  Valerie 
Masterson,  Jean  AUister,  Ann  Hood  and 
the  chorus  of  the  D'Oyly  Carte  Opera 
Co.;  Royal  Phil.  Orch.,  Isidore  Godfrey 
cond.  (London  OSA  1264). 


EVENING 

5:30  REPORT    FROM    THE    MANAGER 

(NOV.  29) 

5:45  NE'WS  OF  THE  DAY  with  Dawn 
Chatty. 

6:00  THIS  WEEK  AT  THE  U.N. 

6:15  THE   OTHER   SIDE   OF   THE   U.N. 

with  Betty  Pilkington.   (WBAI) 

6:45  FAIR  AND  CLAIR  with  Clair  Brush. 

7:00  BONAR  ON  BOOKS:  "After  many 
years  of  controversy  and  dispute  you  shall 
now  learn  the  complete  and  absolute  truth 
about  the  Spanish  Civil  War.  Part  One:  El 
Suetio  de  la  Razon  Produce  Mostruos." 
Part  Two:  Non  Tali  Auxilio  Nee  Dejen- 
soribus  Illus."  "Part  Three:  Dolce  el  De- 
corum Ell  .  .  ."  Hugh  S.  Bonar,  Jr.,  Ph.D., 
Professor  of  History,  California  State  Col- 
lege at  Los  Angeles. 

7:30  *PROKOFIEFFS  CINDERELLA:  fffH- 

tiady  Rozhdestvensky  leads  the  Moscow 
Radio  Sym.  in  the  first  complete  recording 
of  the  ballet  score  (Melodiya  4102). 

9:30  THE  MAN  FROM  EVOL  with  Andre 

Carpenter. 

10:30  THE  ELEMENTS  OF  JAZZ  with  Bob 
Zieff.  Tonight  the  discussion  concerns 
thematic  "modes."  The  examples,  tunes  or 
variations  which  are  "arranged"  or  "im- 
provised" are  played  by  Beiderbeck,  Good- 
man, Kirk,  Auld  and  Getz.  Engineered  by 
Jim  Gordon. 

11:00  LOOKING  OUT  with  Elliott  Mintz. 


ONDAY 
NOVEMBER  27 

ROBERT  R.  LIVINGSTON 
1746-Feb.  26,  1813 

MORNING 


6:00  GOOD  MORNING  from  Lew  Merkel- 
son  with  mostly  music. 

9:00  LATIN  AMERICAN  PRESS  REVIEW 

with  Donald  Bray.  (No.  24) 

9:15  MOVIEREVIEW   with    Gene   Young- 
blood.  (NOV.  29) 

9:30  OPINION  with  William  Gruver. 
(Nov.  24) 

9:45  RELIGION   IN   CRISIS  with   Harold 
J.  Quigley.  (Nov.  24) 

10:00  TRISTRAM  SHANDY  read  by  How- 
ard Ameker. 

10:30  GRANT  JOHANNESEN  AND 
AMERICAN  ENCORES:  The  pianist  talks 
about  his  Russian  tour  of  several  years  ago 
and  introduces  and  plays  music  by  GOTT- 
SCHALK,  CARPENTER,  FARWELL, 
GERSHWIN,  SHEPARD,  MENNIN,  BAR- 
BER, BOWLES  and  THOMSON. 

11:45  TWO  TALES  BY  ALEXANDER 
WEISS  (Nov.  21) 


AFTERNOON 

12:00  EVOLUTION  OF  LEONARD  BERN- 
STEIN as  a  composer  of  theatrical  music — 
Fancy  Free,  On  The  Town,  Facsimile,  Trou- 
ble in  Tahiti,  Candide  and  West  Side  Story 
— these  selections  illustrate  the  composer's 
development.  Arthur  Winograd  conducts 
the  MGM  Orch.  on  Trouble  in  Tahiti.  BERN- 
STEIN conducts  the  N.Y.  Phil,  on  the  others. 

3:00  *THE  MARTYRDOM  OF  SAINT 
SEBASTIAN.  This  is  the  first  recording  in 
English  of  CLAUDE  DEBUSSY's  setting  of 
Gabriele  d'Annunzio's  text.  This  is  the  only 
religious  work  of  DEBUSSY's  maturity 
and  was  composed  when  he  was  in  such  bad 
health  that  he  had  to  have  Andre  Caplet 
orchestrate  it.  Leonard  Bernstein  conducts 
the  N.Y.  Phil,  with  speakers  Felicia  Mon- 
tealegre  and  Fritz  Weaver;  sopranos  Adele 
Addison  and  Virginia  Babikian;  mezzos 
Marlena  Kleinman  and  Joanna  Simon  and 
the  Choral  Art  Society  (Columbia  M2S753). 

4:15  PUCCELLO:  A  Story  for  Children  and 
Painters  by  Kenneth  Lash,  read  by  Barnard 
Mayes. 

4:30  PROGRAMS  FOR  YOUNG  PEOPLE. 


EVENING 

NEWS  AND  VIEWS: 
5:30  Day's  News  Report  with  Larry  Moss. 
6:00  News  Analysis  with  William  Winter. 
6:15  Welfare    Check    with    Audrey    Rawit- 

scher. 
6:30  Soviet     Press     Review    with     William 

Mandel. 
6:45  Search    and    Research    with    William 

Blanchard. 

7:00  THE  OPEN  HOUR. 

8:00  PRESS  PROBE:  Curt  Gentry,  the 
author  of  Frame-Up,  the  book  on  the  Tom 
Mooney-Warren  Billings  case,  is  under 
probe  here.  Asking  the  questions  are  Jack 
Casey,  born  in  Los  Angeles  and  a  trade 
unionist  for  39  years,  who  was  18  at  the 
time  of  the  event;  Margil  Wadley  of  Or- 
ange, California,  a  scientist  and  a  teacher 
of  social  philosophy;  and  Harold  Quigley, 
Leader,  Ethical  Culture  Society  of  Los  An- 
geles. The  last  15  minutes  are  with  Warren 
Billings  himself.  The  moderator  is  Harry 
Pollard. 

9:00  TOSCANINI    CONDUCTS:    BACH's 

Brandenburg  Concerto  No.  2  in  f  (12);  Suite 
No.  3  (5)  (RCA  LM  7032);  Passacaglia  and 
Fugue  in  c  (Orch.  Respighi)  (12).  "The  first 
and  third  works  above  have  never  before  been 
commercially  available,  can  be  obtained  from 
Musician's  Foundation,  N.Y.C.  NBC  Sym.  is 
featured.  BEETHOVEN'S  Sym.  No.  1  in  c 
(26)  (ODEON  Q  106)  BBC  Sym.  Orch. 
(NOV.  30) 

10:00  THE  HEBREW  PROGRAM  with  Dan 
Eshel. 

10:30  OLD   TIME   RECORD   REVIEW:   A 

sampling  of  early  ballads  and  songs  as  sung 
and  played  by  seven  different  hillbilly 
groups. 

11:00  GLOSSOLALIA  with  Harry  Pollard. 
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UESDAY 
NOVEMBER  28 

ANTON  RUBINSTEIN 
1829-Nov.  20,  1894 

MORNING 


6:00  GOOD  MORNING  from  Lew  Merkel- 
son  with  mostly  music. 

9:00  SOVIET  PRESS  REVIEW  with  Wil- 
liam Mandel.   (Nov.  27) 

9:15  3279  CAHUENGA.   (Nov.   27) 

9:30  WELFARE     CHECK     with     Audrey 
Rawitscher.  (Nov.  27) 

9:45  SEARCH  AND  RESEARCH  with  Wil- 
liam Blanchard.   (Nov.  27) 

10:00  TRISTRAM  SHANDY  read  by  How- 
ard Ameker. 

10:30  MUSIC  NOT  FOR  EXPORT:  More 
goodies  from  Russia  presented  by  Joe 
Cooper.  Today's  program  features  RIM- 
SKYKORSAKOFF  compositions  includ- 
Kashchay  the  Immortal,  Tatar  Captivity, 
Zvitezyanka,  To  The  Poets  and  From 
Homer. 

11:30  MUSIC  FROM  THE  CHAPEL  ROY- 
AL featuring  compositions  by  CHRISTO- 
PHER TYE.  (BBC) 

AFTERNOON 

12:00  AMERICAN  MUSIC:  SHEPHERD'S 
The  Old  Chisholm  Trail,  Clevelanil  Pops, 
Lane  cond.  (6)  (Epic  3819);  BENNETT'S 
Suite  of  Old  American  Dances,  Eastman 
Winds,  Fennell  cond.  (17)  (Mercury 
50079);  COPLAND'S  An  Outdoor  Over- 
ture, Cleveland  Pops,  Lane  cond.  (9)  (Epic 
3819);  MOURANT's  Sleepy  Hollow,  Cama- 
rata  Orch.  (9)  (CRI  157);  ALMAND's 
John  Gilbert  —  A  Steamboat  Overture, 
Louisville,  Whitney  cond.   (6)    (LOU  605). 


1:00  JAZZ  ARCHIVES  with  Phil  Elwood. 
(KPFA) 

2:00  UNITIVE  SPIRITUALITY. 

(Nov.  17) 

3:00  GEMINI-DONA  with  the  Kaleido- 
scopic eyes. 

3:30  THE  SOUTH-WEST  GERMAN  SYM. 
ORCH.  PERFORMS:  Gunther  Wich  con- 
ducts SCHUBERT'S  Overture  in  C  (8). 
Hans  Richter-Haaser  is  the  soloist  in  CHO- 
PIN's  Piano  Concerto  No.  1  in  e  (37),  Hans 
Roshaud  cond.  Hans  Priegnitz  is  soloist  in 
MENDELSSOHN'S  Serenade  and  Allegro 
(13),  Hilmar  Schatz  cond. 

4:30  PROGRAMS  FOR  YOUNG  PEOPLE. 


EVENING 

NEWS  AND  VIEWS: 

5:30  Day's  News  Report  with  Larry  Moss. 
6:00  News  Analysis  with  William  Winter. 
6:15   Human   Rights   Interviews  with  Tiger 

Slavik. 
6:30  French    Press    Review    with    Georges 

Cleyet. 
6:45  Opinion  with  Marshall  Windmiller. 


7:00  THE 
Deitch. 


STATIC    SEEKER    with    Don 


7:15  KENNETH  PATCHEN  reads  from  his 
own  poetry. 

7:30  THE  MORAL  AMBIGUITi'  OF 
AMERICA  —  Urbanization  and  Rural  Re- 
construction: The  fourth  of  six  1967  CBC 
Massey  Lectures  given  by  Paul  Goodman. 
"Parallel  to  the  development  of  industrial 
technology  has  been  the  movement  of  pop- 
ulation from  country  to  city.  Dr.  Goodman 
regards  the  resulting  enormous  'conurba- 
tions' as  unworkable  psychologically,  politi- 
cally and  simply  in  terms  of  day-to-day 
living.  Again  he  argues  that  there  is  neither 
inevitability  nor  logic  in  this  development." 
(CBC) 

8:00  DAVID  LANNAN  SINGS  his  com- 
positions; Brown  Storm,  Loose  Hair,  Rock 
Gorge,  Treat  Me  Like  A  Dog,  Shoes,  Wine 
Upon  the  Water,  and  Springtime.  Persons 
interested  in  contacting  Mr.  Lannan  are 
invited  to  write  KPFK,  attention  the  Music 
Department. 

8:30  MOTION:  THAT  THE  PROPERTY 
TAX  BE  ABOLISHED:  For  the  Motion, 
Howard  Jarvis,  Vice  president.  United  Or- 
ganizations of  Homeowners,  Property 
Owners  and  Taxpayers,  Inc.  Against,  John 
Nagy,  President,  Statewide  Homeowners 
Association.  LIVE,  from  Studio  D  before 
an  invited  audience,  the  protagonists  in 
California  debate  this  local  issue  which  has 
become  a  national  topic.  During  this  90- 
minute  program,  a  special  panel  will  quiz 
the  principals  and  questions  will  be  re- 
ceived from  the  studio  audience.  During 
the  final  segment,  from  9:30-10:00  PM.,  the 
telephone  lines  will  be  open  to  the  listen- 
ing audience.  To  call,  dial  877-5583  or 
984-2420.  The  debate  will  be  introduced  by 
Herb  Elfman  and  moderated  by  Harry  Pol- 
lard. Produced  by  Harry  Pollard  and  Herb 
Elfman. 

10:00  LOOKING  IN  with  Elliott  Mintz. 

11:00  GLOSSOLALIA    with    Frank    Green- 
wood. 


WORLD  FAMOUS  DE  PAUR  CHORUS 


PRESENTED  BY  IRWIN  PARNES 

and  under  the  auspices  of 

KPFK,  Will  Appear  for  one 

Performance  only  of  Traditional, 

Modern  and  Music  of  the  emerging 

African  Nations. 


A^ 


SUNDAY,  NOVEMBER  5 

AT  THE  WILSHIRE  EBELL  THEATRE 

MAKE  A  CONTRIBUTION  TO  THE 

ARTS  AND  TO  KPFK  BY  BUYING 

YOUR    TICKETS    HERE.    $4.00,    300 

and  2.00. 


Phone  877-5583  or  984-2420 


8162  Melrose  Avenue  OL3>Z070 


\ 


%%rf» 


October  26  —  November  5 

THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA 

November  7  — November  12 
JOHN  HAMMOND 

November  17 — November  26 
DOC  WATSON  AND  FRIENDS 


ifW 
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EDNESDAY 

r  NOVEMBER  29 

^    LOUISA  MAY  ALCOTT 
^  1832-Mar.  6,  1888 

MORNING 


6:00  GOOD  MORNING  from  Lew  Merkel- 
son  with  mostly  music. 

9:00  FRENCH      PRESS      REVIEW      with 
Georges  Cleyet.   (Nov.  28) 

9:15  REPORT   FROM  THE   MANAGER. 

(Nov.  26) 

9:30  HUMAN      RIGHTS      INTERVIEWS 

with  Tiger  Slavik.  (Nov.  28) 

9:45  OPINION  with  Marshall  Windmiller. 
(Nov.  28) 

10:00  TRISTRAM  SHANDY  read  by  How- 
ard Ameker. 

10:30  A  CLASSICAL  JAZZ  CONCERT:  To- 
day's program  features  TANSMAN's  Spiri- 
tual and  Blues,  Leo  Smit.  pf.  (4)  (Dot 
3111);  GERSHWIN'S  I  Got  Rhythm,  Earl 
VCild.  pf.,  Boiton  Pops.  Fiedler  cond.  (8) 
(RCA  LMZ  586);  COPLAND'S  Four  Piano 
Blues  (8)  (Dot  3111);  GRASS'  Jazz  Sym. 
No.  1,  German  Fesliral  Sym.  Orch..  GRASS 
cond.  (23)  (Andex  .3003);  MILHAVD'i 
Three  Rag  Caprices  for  Piano  (7)  (Dot 
3111;  GOULD'S  Latin-American  Sym- 
phonette,  Utah  Sym.  Orch.,  Abravanel 
cond.  (20)  (Vanguard  1103);  GERSH- 
W^IN's  Three  Preludes  for  Piano  (7)  (Dot 
3111). 

AFTERNOON 


12:00  LONDON  FESTIVAL  OF  AMERI- 
CAN ARTS  AND  HUMANITIES:  Robert 
Lowell — Tradition  and  Self:  The  evolution 
of  one  of  America's  best  contemporary 
poets  is  described  and  illustrated  by  Prof. 
Thomas  Parkinson  of  the  English  faculty 
at  UC,  Berkeley. 

1:00  THE  ORFF-SCHLWERK:  A  practical 
demonstration  on  how  the  ORFF  method 
was  applied  at  Bellflower  High  School, 
with  performances  by  the  students.  In- 
cluded are  dance  improvisations  (including 
one  based  on  Langston  Hughes'  poem  The 
City),  a  production  of  The  Legend  of  John 
Henry,  an  excerpt  from  JOHN  CAGE'S 
composition  in  words.  Lecture  on  Nothing, 
and  a  performance  of  ORFF's  Omnia 
Tempus.  At  the  end,  the  student-performers 
participate  in  a  lively  question  and  answer 
period  with  members  of  the  Symposium. 
Produced  by  Carlos  Hagen. 

2:00  PO/IT-RI  N:  All  the  Homespun  Days 
— a  narrative  poem,  written  and  read  by 
Norman  Studer;  also  the  third  in  a  series 
entitled  "From  the  Poetry  Center  "  in  which 
Galway  Kinnell  reads  his  translation  of 
Yvann  Gott's  poetry. 

3:00  MOVIEREVIEW  with  Gene  Young- 
blood.   (Nov.  27) 

3:15  MISCELLANY. 


3:30  MUSIQUE  DE  LOUISVILLE:  Robert 
W^hitney  conducts  his  Louisville  Orch.  in 
the  following  works:  SILVESTRE  RE- 
VUELTA's  Ventanas  (11);  LOTHAR 
KLEIN'S  Musique  A  Go-Go  (8)  (Louis- 
ville 672);  ANDREJ  PANUFNIK's  Rhap- 
sody for  Orch.  (16)  (Louisville  671); 
ROSS  LEE  FINNEY'S  Sym.  No.  3  (20) 
(Louisville  672). 

4:30  PROGRAMS  FOR  YOUNG  PEOPLE. 


EVENING 

NEWS  AND  VIEWS: 

5:30  Days  News  Report  with  Larry  Moss. 
6:00  News  Analysis  with  William  Winter. 
6:15   Opinion  with  Dorothy  Healey. 
6:30  British   Press  Review  with  Harry  Pol- 
lard. 
6:45  Opinion  with  J.  E.  Pournelle. 

7:00  THE  OPEN  HOUR. 

8:00  LAND,      WATER      AND      POWER 
MONOPOLY    IN    CALIFORNIA  —  The 

Struggle  for  the  Central  Valley  Project: 
One  of  a  series  of  programs  produced  by 
William  Reich,  Resource  Consultant  for  the 
California  Farmer-Consumer  Information 
Committee  and  former  Associate  Editor  of 
the  California  Farm  Reporter.  (KPFA) 

8:30  STYX  AND  STONES  with  Al  Gear- 
ing. 

10:00  JAZZ,  ROCK  AND  TALK  with  Judy 
Howard. 

11:00  THE   DROP-OUT  UNIVERSITY  OF 
THE  AIR  with  Judy  Eisenstein. 


HURSDAY 
NOVEMBER  30 

WINSTON  CHURCHILL 
1874-Jan.  15,  1965 

MORNING 


6:00  GOOD  MORNING  from  Lew  Merkel- 
son  with  mostly  music. 

9:00  BRITISH  PRESS  REVIEW  with  Harry 

Pollard.   (Nov.  29) 

9:15  FAIR  AND  CLAIR  with  Clair  Brush. 

9:30  OPINION  with  Dorothy  Healey. 
(Nov.  29) 

9:45  OPINION  with  J.  E.  Pournelle. 
(Nov.  29) 

10:00  TRISTRAM  SHANDY  read  by  How- 
ard Ameker. 

10:30  MUSIC  FROM  GERMANY  concludes 
today  the  presentation  of  the  Sym.  No.  4  in 
C  Major  by  the  19th  century  German  com- 
poser, FRANZ  SCHMIDT.  The  third  and 
fourth  movements  from  the  Sym.  will  be 
offered  in  an  American  radio  premiere.  The 
Andante  and  Menuetto  1 1  from  MOZART s 
Serenade  in  D  Major,  k.  203,  will  open  the 
program. 

11:00  TOSCANINI  CONDUCTS.  (Nov.  27) 
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AFTERNOON 

12:00  TONE  ROADS  with  Don  Wilson  pre- 
sents music  by  URSULA  M^MiOAT.- Varia- 
tions for  Flute  Solo;  Designs  for  Violin  and 
Piano;  String  Quartet;  Stray  Birds  for 
Soprano,  Flute  and  Cello;  and  Concert 
Piece  for  Four. 

1:00  ANTHONY  STOWERS  READS  HIS 
POEMS:  Stowers  is  a  young  Negro  recent- 
ly out  of  San  Quentin  prison.  Between 
poems  he  talks  about  a  few  things  that  are 
on  his  mind.  His  poetry  is  soon  to  be  pub- 
lished by  Grove  Press. 

1:30  MUSIC  FROM  GREECE  with  Jim 
Papadatos. 

2:00  FROM  THE  MIDWAY:  Malcolm  C. 
Rivkin,  Director  of  the  Dept.  of  Urban  and 
Regional  Development  of  Robert  R.  Nathan 
Associates,  Inc.,  in  Washington,  DC,  dis- 
cusses "The  City  of  Tomorrow."  (U.  of 
Chicago  Radio) 

3:00  GEMINI-DONA  with  the  Kaleido- 
scopic eyes. 

3:30  MAAZEL  SPEAKS  AND  CON- 
DUCTS: Lorin  Maazel  leads  the  Berlin 
Radio  Sym.  in  DE  FALLA's  Suite  from  the 
ballet  The  Three-Cornered  Hat  (20)  (DGG 
39115).  Next  we  hear  the  conductor  in 
conversation  with  Walter  Grueninger  of 
High  Fidelity  magazine.  Finally  Maazel 
conducts  the  Berlin  Phil,  in  SCHUBERT'S 
Sym.  No.  3  in  D  (22)   (DGG  18790). 

4:30  PROGRAMS  FOR  YOUNG  PEOPLE: 


EVENING 

NEWS  AND  VIEWS: 

5:30  Day's  News  Report  with  Larry  Moss. 
6:00  News  Analysis  with  William  Winter. 
6:15  Opinion  with  Ralph  P.  Forsyth. 
6:30  German   Press   Review  with  Martin 

Hall. 
6:45  Opinion  with  Robert  Tideman. 

7:00  ONE  MAN'S  WEST  with  Francis 
Roberts.  (DEC.  4) 

7:30  EVENINGS  ON  THE  ROOF  with 
Peter  Yates  presents  a  complete  perform- 
ance of  HARRY  PARTCH's  Oedipus  (after 
Sophocles)  with  Allan  Louw  in  the  title 
role.  (DEC.  5) 

9:00  ARTIS:  Repertory  Unlimited  continues 
to  bring  you  dramatic  entertainment  under 
its  new  corporate  title.  (DEC.  4) 

10:00  LOOKING  IN  with  Elliott  Mintz. 

11:00  GLOSSOLALIA  with  Herb  Elf  man. 


Attention 

BUSINESS  AND  PROFESSIONAL  MEN 

IBM 

ACCOUNTING 

Can  Save  You  Money 

—  No   Equipment  to   Buy  or  Lease  — 

•  Complete  monthly  operating  statements 

•  Sales  and  payroll  tax  reports 

•  Federal  and  state  income  tax  returns 

•  Bank  accounts  reconciled  monthly 

•  Employees  payroll  records  and  audits 

•  Charge  account  statements  typed 

•  Complete   payroll   preparation 

•  Pickup  and  delivery  provided 

•  Rates  as  low  as  $30  per  month 

SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA  BUSINESS  SERVICE 

465  E.  Union  Street.  Pasadena.  California  9110! 

Serving  Los  Angeles  County  For  20  Years 

Phone  or  Write  Today!  No  Obligation 

449-3514  Ask  for  Mr.  Cobb 
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TAKE   ME  WITH 

a,,^^g^<J 

YOU 

to    the    NINE    MUSES    Restau- 

IliMi'/iiJ i 

rant  on  any  Monday  or  Tues- 

day in  November  and  Decem- 
ber and  10%  of  your  dinner 
check  will  be  returned  to  KPFK 
to  support  good  programing  in 

L.A.     Good     for     your     entire 

ilrJ 

party. 

llil  mu 

Call  HO  2-0819 

Wk'Jtm^\      wi 

for   reservations. 

6609  Santa  Monira  Blvd. 
I^os  AriKelpM,  Calif. 

NUDISM?  EXPLAINED! 

Frank  and  forthright  answers  to  bold  questions  about  nudism  and  nudists, 
written  with  objectivity  and  clarity  in  the  fully  illustrated  booklets 
THE  FACT  FINDER  -  only  75(;  and  NUDISM  EXPLAINED  -  only  35^. 

BOTH  -only    $1.00 

ELYSIUM  INC.,  Publishers 

5436  Pernwood  Avenue  (Dept.  KP) 

Los  Angeles,  California  90027 


•  All   recordi  fully  guaranteed 

•  Charge   accounfi   available 

•  Open  daily   10  00  A.M     to   10  00  P  M. 
fn. -Sat. -10:00  AM.   to  Midnight 
Sunday-lOOO  A.M.   lo   600   P.M. 

Discount  Record  Inc. 

270  N.  BEVERLY  DR. 

BEVERLY  HILLS 
BR  2-9649  -  CR  5-7712 


Special  offer  to  KPFK  listeners  -  bring  in  this 
ad  for  a  1/3  discount  from  list  price  on  pur- 
chase of  any  LP  recording  except  imports  and 
budget    records. 

Viscount  Records  Inc. 

1416  SANTA  MONICA  MALL 
SANTA  MONICA 
394-3211 
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CLASSIFIED    ADVERTISING 

The  advertisements  In  this  Folio  do  not  necessarily  reflect  the  opinion  of  KPFK  or  Its  listeners,  nor  do  they 
constitute  an  endorsement  of  any  organization  or  business  or  vice-versa. 


PLACES 


FIRST  UNITARIAN  CHURCH  OF  LOS 
ANGELES,  2936  West  Eighth  Street  (just 
east  of  Vermont  Avenue).  A  liberal  cen- 
ter for  those  of  every  race,  and  from  every 
creed.  Stephen  H.  Fritchman,  minister,  Roy  A. 
Ockert  associate  minister,  Sunday  Services  and 
Church  School,  10:50  A.M.  Youth  groups, 
social  organizations.  Weekly  newsletter  on 
request. 

DU  9-1336 

DISCOVERY  INN  —  TOPANGA 

Natural   Foods  to  a  Gourmet's  Taste. 

Phone  455-9079.  Rich  and  Marj  Dehr. 

Closed  Tuesday 

The  NINE  MUSES  Restaurant  .  .  .  Gourmet 

International    Cuisine    —    arty    atmosphere. 

Reasonable  prices.  Nightly,   5:30  to   11   p.m. 

6609  Santa  Monica   Blvd.,   Hollywood. 

HO  2-0819 

"     AL  KAISErTAWARE  INN 
Dinners  from  $2.25 
Fine  Wines  &  Beers 
13623  Ventura  ST  3-9158 

SERVICES 

WAYUP  Gallery 
111     Pier,     Hermosa,     372-6111.     Paintings, 
prints,  sculpture.  Pottery  and  Jewelry. 
SCULPTURE  AND  DRAWING 
Thorough    European    method.    Emphasis    on 
fundamentals  and  structure.  Phone  HO  2-5531 

PHOTIQUE  INTERNATIONALE 

Unique  and  lovely  photography  for  weddings. 
Bar  Mitzvah's  and  all  social  events.  Portfolios 
for  actors  and  models  a  speciality.  Phone 
386-6016  between  Noon  and  5  PM  daily. 

HOLLYWOOD  RADIO  AND  TV 

Specialists  in  foreign  brand  Hi-Fi's 

and  Phonos 

36  Years  in  Hollywood 

CAR  RADIOS  REPAIRED 

While  you  wait 

7760  Santa  Monica  Blvd.        OL  4-6000 

BUILDING  OR  REMODELING 

Complete  Service  — 

Design  Plans,  Construction 

ABE  OSHEROFF  —  EX  9-6884 

PAINTER  WHO  LIKES  HIS  WORK 

Licensed,  Insured  —  John  Godel 

NO  5-0179 

Fair    prices    for    quality    repairs    on    foreign 
and   domestic   automobiles.    Ruth   and   Bert's 
Automotive,  5538  Fulton  Ave.,  Van  Nuys. 
ST  0-0378 
HOME  IMPROVEMENT 
Additions  —  Remodeling  —  New  Structures 

Plans  —  Specifications 
Gumprecht  765-5756 

*CARPET 

♦UPHOLSTERY  CLEANING 
Six   years   serving  KPFK   Listeners! 
Ralph  Meyer,  761-2644 


FUNERAL  REFORM 
Funeral  Reform  anybody?  The  Memorial  So- 
ciety Movement  prevents  exploitation  of  the 
bereaved.  Los  Angeles  Funeral  Society,  Inc. 
(Non-profit),  2224  West  14th  Street,  Los 
Angeles,  Calif.  90006. 

Phone:   383-4620 

SCHOOLS  AND  INSTRUCTION 

TURKISH  BELLY  DANCING 

Classes  for  beginners   Only. 

Joan  Englander  OL  1-4330 

8  AM  to  7  PM  Mon.  through  Fri. 

MENTOR  FOR  YOUNG  PERSONS.  Full 
time  independent  scholar;  I.Q.  158  Cattell; 
eclectic  generalist.  Phone  769-8135  or 
TR  7-3734. 

CLASSICAL  GUITAR 
Stuart  Fox  Phone  747-9965 

Teacher  of  Piano 

Classical   and   Jazz 

Anthony  DAnna,  695-1095 

Call  After  6:30  P.M. 

Creativity  in  education  for  pre-schoolers 
through  6th  grade.  Curriculum  includes  arts, 
French,  Phonics,  Music,  Body  Movement  with 
emphasis  on  individual  development.  Limited 
enrollment.  Seminars  for  Adults  in  sensory 
perception  and   awareness. 

HENIA  HAIDN  CHILD  HOUSE 
20213  Strathern,  Canoga  Park  —  341-4923 

FOR   SALE 


MALVINA  PRODUCTIONS 

at  your  bookshop. 

or  write  Schroeder  Music   Co.,   2027 

Parker  St.,  Berkeley,  Calif.  94704 

at  your  record  shop. 

MUSICAL  INSTRUMENT.  N.  B.  Old  Music 
specialists:  Fine  English  clavichord,  custom- 
made  for  owner.  Walnut  case;  beautiful  in- 
strument in  fine  condition.  Inquire  W.  B. 
Wootten,  1351  Kittridge,  Van  Nuys,  Calif. 
91401. 

DESIGNER-CRAFTSMAN,    FINE    FURNI- 
TURE. THOMAS  BRAVERMAN    Furniture 
made  by  hand.  Specialist  in  Mexican  motifs. 
Phone  455-1184 

HAND  PUPPETS 
Animal    and    human    characters    as    seen    at 
Pleasure  Faire  or  to  order.  From  $1.50. 
Grace  Burns  Phone  (213)  693-5508 

CHRISTMAS  SPECIAL 
Sculptured  Portrait  Heads.  Excellent  likeness. 
Reasonable  prices.  Phone  HO  2-5531 


UNIQUE  CHILDREN'S  WEAR 
Custom  made.  3  months  to  4  years.  Hand  ap- 
plique. Phone:  467-0310 


FOR  SALE 


NEUPERT  Harpsichords,  BLUTHNER 

Piano   Imports. 

Wm.  P.  Kasimoff 

925  North  Lake,  Pasadena  —  798-4446 

Unusual  men's  shirts  to  order  and  ready-to- 
wear — 

at  PLAID  SWAN, 
2917  Main  St.,  Santa  Monica,      Ph.  399-8796 

RENAISSANCE  FAIRE  WEAVERS 
at  3824  Sunset  Blvd. 

Yarns,  looms,  lessons,  handwovens. 
NO  2-6231 

MAHLER  GROOVES  buttons  25c,  bumper- 
strips  50c,  Gustav  Mahler  sweatshirts  $6.00. 
Available  only  from  Gustav  Mahler  Society 
of  California,  146  No.  Windsor  Blvd.,  L.  A. 
90004,  HO  3-0301. 

WANTED 

SALES  FINANCIAL  CONSULTANT 
Opportunity  unlimited  only  for  college  gr.id 
interested  in  performing  needed  professional 
services,  working  directly  with  man  who 
earns  in  excess  of  $36,000.  Salary  plus  com- 
mission. To  set  up  interview,  call  ST  0-7882 
evenings,  or  send  a  resume  to  Sam  C.  Anson, 
P.O.   Box  2758,  Van  Nuys,  California. 

DROP-OUT  UNIVERSITY  OF  THE  AIR 
Tapes  desired   of  this  KPFK  program   on   a 
regular  basis.  Must  be  4-track  mono.  Write 
Howard  Beckwith,  58  E.  Eleventh,  Columbus, 
Ohio  43201. 

BOOKS 

PICKWICK  BOOKSHOPS  —  Extremely 
large  stock  of  new  books  and  paperbacks. 

FREE  CATALOG! 
Books,  Records,  Prints,  all  subjects.  All  new, 
all  perfect.  Fantastic  discounts  up  to  84%  & 
more!  Send  10c  postage  &  handling  to 
BOOKS,  Dept.  P,  5334  Sunset  Blvd.,  Los  An- 
geles 90027. 

BOOK  WILLIAM  MANDEL:  RUSSIA  RE- 
EXAMINED, revised.  Hundreds  of  changes. 
$2.57  paper;  $5.25  boards.  Autographed. 
William  Mandel,  233  Lake  Dr.,  Berkeley, 
California. 

Classified  Rate:  50c  a  word;  minimum  10  words. 


Typography  by  Craft  Typography,  Canoga  Park 
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Let  us  not  engage  in  the  wrong  argument  at  the  wrong  time  between  the  wrong  people  in  the 
wrong  country — while  the  real  problems  of  our  time  grow  and  multiply,  fertilized  by  our 
neglect.  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy 
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